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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


7 By Burton Scorr Easton, 


| 
General Theological Seminary, New York 
7 The Biblical account of the giving of the Law pictures all the 


_ Jews in all the world gathered into a single congregation, to which 
Moses spoke. This usage, which begins in Ex. 12.3 and con- 
tinues throughout the Pentateuch, fixed “ Congregation” per- - 
manently as a religious title for Israel as a whole: all the Jews in : 
all the world are as closely associated as if they were standing side 7 
by side in a single place. And this Congregation is the Congre- _ 
gation of the Lord (Deut. 23.2, etc.), created by God. The : 
whole is therefore more than the sum of its parts. Israel is not 
God’s people because the Israelites individually are good men; 7 
Israelites enjoy God’s favor because they are members of Israel. 
It is the group that sanctifies, not vice versa. 

So lesser groups share something of the quality of the greater. 
All the Jews in any place form “ God’s Congregation ” there, even 
though they may never meet together. And an actual assembly 
for religious purposes is likewise “ God’s Congregation,” its mem- 


bers possessing qualities that they gain as they enter and lose as 
they depart: a Jew is seriously hampered in the practice of his i : 


religion when he cannot meet with other Jews. And, finally, at 
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least one Greek word for “ congregation” was used for the build- 
ing or the room in which religious assemblies regularly met. 

Thus Israel forms a true “ Divine Society,” created by God, 
preserved by God, governed by God. Its laws are His Law. Its 
officers have been instituted by Him, whether the priests—whose 
authority in New Testament days had greatly declined—or the 
elders—whose authority had correspondingly increased. Mem- 
bers of this Society are set apart from the rest of mankind by 
their dedication to God, a dedication that makes them “holy 
ones ” or “ saints.” Here “ sainthood,” of course, must be under- 
stood in a religious rather than a moral sense, for that many Jews 
were far from sainthood as we understand the word was always 
only too obvious. So to be a saint did not entitle anyone to sal- 
vation nor was sainthood lost by sin that did not involve complete 
apostasy. A Jewish girl was “ defiled ” if she married a Gentile 
of the highest character but was not so defiled by marriage with 
a degraded Jew. 

This quasi-ceremonial conception of sainthood led the more 
liberal Jews to argue that lack of the quality need not bar a man 
from salvation: certain apocalypses, most notably the Testa- 
ments, predict the inclusion of righteous Gentiles in the Kingdom 
of God. And in New Testament days this hope must have been 
particularly strong as regards the Gentiles known as “ God fear- 
ers” or “God worshippers” (Acts 10.2, etc.), who attended the 
synagogue services regularly, subscribed to Jewish charities, etc. 
But such a doctrine could not be proved from the Old Testament, 
and stricter Jews—as, e.g., in 4 Ezra—denied it outright; if a 
Gentile wished to inherit God’s promises to Israel, he must become 
an Israelite. And the invitation to enter Israel was at this period 
—to be distinguished sharply from that after a.p. 70—pressed 
urgently by missionaries who literally “crossed land and sea to 
make one proselyte.” Their success was not great, for the burden 
of the Law was impossibly heavy for most non-Jews; but that the 
effort was made is the important fact. 

The obvious similarities between the Jewish conception of the 
Congregation and the New Testament conception of the Church 
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are of course due to the fact that between Congregation and 
Church—two nouns identical in all languages at the time—there 
was no sharp break: to most New Testament writers the con- 
tinuity of the Church with Israel is a fundamental truth. The | 
woman of Rev. 12 is the same woman after the Messiah’s ascen- 
sion as she was before, and the new Gentile converts are simply 
“the rest of her seed” (v. 17). In James, Christians are ad- 
dressed as “the twelve tribes of the Dispersion.” In 1 Peter 
they are likewise addressed as “ the Dispersion,” fully entitled to 
bear the Old Testament titles “a chosen race, a holy nation, God’s 
peculiar possession” (2.9). The Pastoral Epistles count Paul’s 
service of God as in unbroken line from the Jewish service of his 
ancestors (2 Tim. 1.3), and reéstablish in the Church the elders | 
of the Congregation, with both title and essential functions un- 
altered (Tit. 1.5; 2 Tim. 2.2, etc.). 

Paul calls the Church directly “the Israel of God” (Gal. 6.16) 
and teaches that the Christians are the true “ children of Abra- 
ham” (Rom. 4.12, etc.). When he addresses, e.g., the Corin- 
thians as “ the Church of God which is in Corinth,” composed of 
“saints because of God’s call,” he uses precisely the language that 
in his pre-conversion days he might have employed in writing to a 
Jewish community. The continuity of his thought and termin- 
ology is strikingly displayed in his discussion of mixed marriages 
in 1 Cor. 7: his dictum that “the unbelieving husband is made 
holy in the wife and the unbelieving wife is made holy in the 
brother ” is a mere mechanical reversal of the Jewish dictum that 
“a Jewish wife is made unholy by a Gentile husband and a Jewish 
husband is made unholy by a Gentile wife.” As Paul cannot pos- 
sibly mean that an unbeliever will be saved because his wife is a 
Christian, he is using “holiness” in its old quasi-ceremonial 
sense, differing only in the higher potency ascribed to the Christian 
quality. And in Rom. 2.14-15 Paul at least approximates the 
more liberal Jewish hope of salvation for good, although “ un- 
holy,” men. 

The duty of the Congregation-Church to spread its message 
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Turning now to the historical development of the Christian 
concept, at first sight Jesus may seem to have ignored the whole 
complex of ideas connected with the word “ Church.” The word 
itself he never used—in the only two places where it appears in 
his recorded teaching (Mt. 16.18; 18.17) it is due to later tradi- 
tion—and the great mass of his sayings are directed exclusively 
to the conscience of individuals. Yet all his sayings have as their 
background his constant conviction that his ministry is not to in- 
dividuals as such but to members of God’s chosen people. We 
have this explicitly in the statements: “ It is not right to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs” (Mk. 7.27) and “Go 
not into any street of the Gentiles . . . but rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” (Mt. 10.5-6), but even more significantly 
in the words: “ For all such things do the Gentiles seek” (Lk. 
12.30== Mt. 6.32); “ The kings of the Gentiles Lord it over 
them” (Lk. 22.25 == Mt. 20.25==Mk. 10.42); “Use not vain 
repetitions as the Gentiles do” (Mt. 6.7) or “If you salute your 
brethren only . . . do not even the Gentiles the same?” (Mt. 
5.47). That higher achievement should be expected from Jews 
than from Gentiles was to Jesus an axiom. 

Past question the accounts of the Syro-Phcenician woman and 
the centurion of Capernaum shows that Jesus agreed with the 
view that salvation was not confined to Israel, just as he agreed 
with all thinking Jews that to be an Israelite was no guarantee of 
salvation. But his two encounters with praiseworthy Gentiles 
are unique and only confirm his limitation of his work to the Con- 
gregation. Peter’s later hesitation about Cornelius and Paul’s 
acute difficulties with Jerusalem show definitely that Jesus’ mis- 
sion-charge was understood among his immediate disciples as a 
direction to work through Judaism, as a command to intensify 
the proselytizing work already under progress. 

What was destined most profoundly to influence the first Chris- 
tian conception of the Church was, by Jesus, connected only in- 
directly with the doctrine of the Congregation: his teaching about 
the Kingdom of God as already present. This formed no part 
of his customary public preaching, which centered about the King- 
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dom as soon to come and the righteousness required of those who 
aspire to enter it. But, as in Jewish apocalyptic generally, Jesus 
taught that the coming would not be an instantaneous event but 
one proceeding in successive stages. A preliminary stage was 
manifested in his own defeat of the powers of evil, which demon- 
strated that the Kingdom was “in contact” with the Jews (Lk. 
11.2—Mt. 12.28), although for the moment this contact was 
visible in Jesus alone. 

But from him a similar power was communicated to a group of 
his disciples (Lk. 10.17), so that in them likewise the same con- 
tact was established. They therefore belonged rather to the King- 
dom than to earth, they were already in the Kingdom, their names 
were already “ enrolled in heaven ” (Lk. 10.20). Thus they were 
“ greater’ than even so supremely great a saint as the Baptist 
(Lk. 7.28 = Mt. 11.11); already in possession of salvation, they 
were like members of a marriage party for whom fasting is so 
inconsistent as to be unthinkable (Mk. 2.18-19, etc.). Through 
the supernatural power of the Kingdom their tiny group was 
destined for supernatural growth—like the little mustard seed 
developing into a tree, like the scrap of leaven permeating great 
measures of meal. 

Yet at the start membership in this present Kingdom was an 
extraordinary privilege, rigidly restricted to those who were Jesus’ 
“disciples” in the narrowest sense of the word. We use “ dis- : 
ciple ” to cover all those, men and women, who regarded Jesus as 
an inspired Teacher; this usage has some support in the Gospels 
(Mt. 12.49-50; Lk. 6.17, etc.; never in Mk.), but in the religious 
language of Judaism “ disciple” is a correlative to “ Rabbi” and 
never describes a woman. The only way to the Rabbinate was 
through discipleship to some Rabbi, and a familiar sight in Pales- 
tine was a Rabbi’s stately progress, with his disciples literally 
“ following ” him as he walked; disciples who had left their homes 
to live with him during their course of instruction, to serve him, 
to go wherever he went and—above all—to commit painstakingly 
to memory everything that he taught, word for word as he taught 
it. It is this practice that explains Jesus’ use of “ follow me” or 


. 
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“come after me” as equivalent to “be my disciple,” while 


the title “ Rabbi” is often forgotten. 


Such discipleship to any Rabbi was always exacting but to | 


Jesus’ disciple demanded heroism. It is therefore no wonder that 
he warned away over-enthusiastic aspirants (Lk. 14.25-32, etc.) 
and rejected others after a short trial. But this rejection did not 
necessarily mean loss of final salvation; it need not mean more 
than that the man must wait for it in the future Kingdom rather 
than possess it immediately in the present Kingdom. This was 


God’s normal method for mankind, the way that most men and — 


all women must follow. In contrast, Jesus’ disciples were being 
prepared not only to follow their Master’s teaching but to become 
teachers in their turn. And if they attained membership in the 
present Kingdom, from “saved souls” they were transformed 
into “ saving souls,” not only free from active evil in themselves 
but able to drive it out of others. To create such a group of 
devoted spirits was perhaps Jesus’ most arduous task; to realize 
that he had succeeded was his moment of supreme triumph (Lk. 
10.17—24, a passage that may contain later elements but whose 
accuracy in substance can hardly be doubted; it accords too closely 
with Jesus’ teaching as a whole). With this group ready to 
carry on his work, Jesus could turn toward Jerusalem to accept 
whatever fate awaited him there. 

To the earliest Palestinian Christians, as to Jesus, the “ Church” 


“was simply Israel and they did not use the noun to describe them- 
. Selves as a whole: in Acts “church” does not appear until 5.17 
_and is almost always used for some local assembly; in 19.32ff 


even for the Ephesine mob. (In Acts 7.38 it means “ Congre- 
gation” outright; in 9.31 and 20.28 the phraseology is Luke’s. ) 
For,.their own title the Palestinians chose “ Way,” a rendition of 
the familiar Hebrew Halakah, meaning “way of observing the 
Law;””; this to the Christians would further denote “ the only true 
way,; and.naturally non-Christian Jews refused this title to them 
(Acts, 24.14). 


“ call” was his summons to this discipleship; that Jesus, too, bore _ 


Crucial for developing the concept of the Way was the shat- 


tering experience of the Spirit. Since the outpouring was an 


apocalyptic event (Acts 2.16-20, etc.), the gift of the Spirit was _ 


an abiding gift, not a promise of salvation but the actual posses- 
sion of salvation: so completely was this believed that the Chris- 
tions pictured themselves at the Last Judgment as not standing — 
before the Judge but beside Him, acting as His aides (1 Thess. 
4.15-17; 1 Cor. 6.3. Compare Lk. 22. 28-30, a promise which 
in Mt. 19.28 has been too narrowly restricted to the Twelve). 
Consequently they were in precisely the same position as Jesus’ 

most intimate disciples; they were already members of the King- _ 
dom. But, where he had restricted the privilege to a very few, 
the power of the Spirit had broken down restrictions. Since the — 
Spirit is given to everyone who believes, membership need no 
longer be limited. Since the Spirit confers supernatural wisdom _ 
and strength, women as well as men can become “ disciples ” ; 


Acts make no distinction and this Christian usage explains the _ 


widened sense of “ disciple” in Mt. and Lk. (above). Since the 
Spirit confers limitless power for righteousness, the devotion — 


demanded of his disciples by Jesus was now within the reach of _ 


all; sin—in the sense of “ gross sin””—was without excuse (Acts _ 
5.1-11; 1 Cor. 5.1-8, etc.). Moreover, members of the Way, | 
assured of their own salvation, could and should devote full energy 
to bring other Israelites to a sense of their share in God’s promises — 
(Rom. 9.5, etc.; Acts 2.36 has undergone later revision). 

The effort met with extraordinary success; but this very suc- | 
cess altered the Christians’ conception of the Way and its relation _ 
to Israel. Those whom Jesus did not accept as intimate disciples _ 
could comfort themselves—or even be comforted by him—with 


the knowledge that they could still be God’s children. But the © 


Way formulated a new alternative: “ Either accept Jesus or deny 
him!” For those who heard the message there was no third — 
possibility. So the rapid spread of the preaching to every corner 
of Palestine imposed the choice on all, thus dividing all into two 
mutually exclusive classes: those already in the Kingdom and © 
those who had already excluded themselves forever from the — 
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Kingdom. And outside of Palestine a similar separation must _ 
have been taking place in Jewish community after Jewish com- ua 
munity throughout the Roman Empire: as a consequence, while __ 
the Jewish Christians did not think of the Way as “ Israel” | 
directly, they came to think of it as containing all the righteous . 
in Israel, as “the Israel of God.” 

This belief attained visible expression in an organization that 
deliberately rivalled that of Israel proper. The power of the 
priesthood had become ceremonial only, scarcely existing outside 
the Temple; that many priests became Christians (Acts 6.7) was _ 
of little moment. But the appearance of Christian elders (Acts 
11.30, etc.) was of the utmost moment. Jesus’ denial of the 
Sanhedrim’s authority (Mk. 11.27-33) led to the erection of a 
rival Sanhedrim, made up of “ James and the elders” (Acts | 
21.18) in place of “ the high priest and the elders” (Acts 24.1, 
etc.). And once this organization was perfected, only inherited © 
traditions need still hold the Way within Israel. This was real- 
ized by conservative Jewish Christians and called forth the protest _ 
now embedded in Mt. 23: these new elders are given an authority 
that no believer should exercise over another (vv. 8-10) and the 
Way must not disregard the rulings of those who “ sit in Moses’ 
seat ” (vv. 2.3; here “ scribes and Pharisees ” in place of “ elders ” 
indicates a date after a.p. 70, when the authority of the San- 
hedrim was assumed by the Pharisaic scribes). But the protest 
was unavailing against the force of events. 

And events were moving inexorably, outside of Palestine in 
particular. Gentiles were everywhere accepting the Christian mes- 
sage and were receiving the gift of the Spirit as fully as had the _ 
Jews; they were therefore without question likewise members of 
the present Kingdom. Were they also members of the Congre- 
gation? If so, “ Congregation” and “Israel” were no longer 
identical. 

This crucial question might be evaded so long as the Gentile __ 
Christians were in a minority. They could be regarded as not 
precisely “in” the Congregation but as having a special position 
slightly — to it: it is no accident that the decrees of 


Acts 15 are in substance ouly the Pentateuchal laws (Lev. 17-18) _ 
for Gentile “ sojourners” in Palestine. And this subordination — 
could be viewed as continuing even in the future Kingdom (Mt. | 
5.19). Yet even this qualified favor to non-Jews separated the — 
Way still further from the rest of Israel, while the theory itself — 
was essentially unstable. 

This instability Paul exposed remorselessly. To argue that fel- 
low-Christians are inferior because of their non-observance of 
Pentateuchal legalism is to argue that one who has begun in the 
Spirit must seek perfection in the flesh (Gal. 3.3)! Is not Christ 
the end of the Law for everyone who believes (Rom. 10.4)? Un- 
doubtedly the Congregation is made up of Abraham’s seed—this 
was an axiom that even Paul never questioned—but sonship to 
Abraham must be reckoned by likeness of faith (Rom. 4.12-16). 
Members of the Way have this faith and the Gentile converts have 
this faith; therefore it is they together who make up the Congre- 
gation, in which unbelieving Israel has now no share. Here the 
final step is taken : the Congregation is the Church. 

The doctrine of the Church that thus emerges is a combination 
of the doctrines of the Congregation and of the Way. Like the 
Congregation, the Church is a visible body, called into existence _ 
by God. It is a single whole; but this ideal unity is represented 
also by all the Christians living in any place, and is represented 
still more vividly by a group of Christians actually assembled “ in 
congregation ” (1 Cor. 11.18, etc.). Membership in the Church 
confers “ holiness,” with many privileges not shared by the rest 
of mankind. And only within the Church can salvation be cer- 
tainly attained. Unlike the older Congregation, however, the 
Church is no mixture of evil and good but, like the Way, is com- 
posed wholly of the good, already in full possession of salvation. 
Undoubtedly its members still suffer from the weakness of the 
“ flesh,” but such inevitable defects are not reckoned against them: — 
wilful and gross sin, on the other hand, leads to instant exclusion. 
While the continuity between Congregation and Church may seem 
broken, a real continuity none the less exists ; a continuity summed 
up in the classic passage Eph. 5.25-27: “‘ Christ loved the Con- 
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gregation and gave himself for it that he might sanctify it, having 
cleansed it . . . to present it to himself glorious, not having spot _ 
or wrinkle or any such thing, but holy and without blemish.” aS 
This is the doctrine of the Church normally held from Paulto 
the beginning of the third century, | ie 9g 
As regards special points of view: inst ee 
Paul’s intensely personal Christ-mysticism saw each believer Ps 
intimately united to Christ and through Christ intimately united 
to all other believers. All Christians therefore form a “body,” 
not in the sense of a corporate group but in the wholly realistic _ 
sense of an organism filled with life from a single source. This 
“body,” therefore, is nothing less that the veritable Body of __ 
Christ, in which He lives and through which He acts on this earth, _ 
This magnificent conception gave Christianity a new terminology. | . 
In John the mysticism advances from Christ to its final center ? Px 
in the Father (John 14.23; 16.27, etc.) ; the “ body ” concept is ? ; 
therefore not employed even though the sense of Christian oneness _ 
is, if possible, actually more intense than in Paul (17.21; 15.1-9, 
etc.). Even more intense than in Paul, likewise, is the conviction 
of present salvation: the true name for Christians is no longer the 
“ servants ” but the “ friends” of God (15.13-15). The gapbe- _ 
tween the saved and the unsaved is therefore immeasurable; in — 
mankind there is a sharp dichotomy by which within the Church 
all is white and outside the Church all is black (John 17.9; 1 John : 
5.19, etc.). This dichotomy virtually ruptures all continuity be- “a . 
tween Israel and the Church; despite John 4.22 (added by an edi- 
tor?), the only value found in the Old Testament is its prophecy 
of Christ (8.17; 10.34; 15.25, etc.). On the other hand, even 
greater emphasis than in Paul is laid on the necessity of the “saved = 
soul ” to be a “ saving soul”; whoever drinks from the fountain 
of Christ is thereby made a fountain of living water (4.14; 7.38- 
39). 
John’s minimizing of the connection of the Church with Israel - ; 
finds constant echoes in Christian thought: abstractly the con- _ 
tinuity is not denied, but the transformation is so miraculous that 
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it virtually constitutes a fresh beginning. So even in Ephesians, 
where the concept of continuity is essential to the theme, the 
Church is pictured as built not on Abraham but on Christ (2.20- 
22; compare 1 Pet. 2.5, etc.). For this doctrine the locus classicus 
is Mt. 16.18, a passage that is the despair of students. That it is 
secondary is now universally admitted, for it is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom, whether present 
or future. But it is also irreconcilable with the Evangelist’s out- 
look on the relation of Christianity to the Congregation (above), 
so that the temptation to find the solution in late textual inter- 
polation is very strong. 

The only other special problem that calls for attention is the 
final identification of the doctrine of the Church with that of the 
Congregation through the toleration of evil as well as good within 
it. This appears in 2 Tim. 2.17-21 and otherwise only in the 
First Gospel (Mt. 13.24-30, 36-43; 13.47-50; 22.10-14). The 
Matthzan passages are without exception secondary. The arti- 
ficial character of the Parable of the Tares and its interpretation is 
notorious (the distinction drawn between “ the Kingdom of the 
Son of Man” and “ the Kingdom of the Father ” shows that the 
editor is conscious of a central difficulty, which he tries to over- 
come), and the artificiality of the supplement to the Parable of the 
Marriage Feast is equally notorious, while if the “ interpretation ” 
added to the Parable of the Dragnet is omitted, this Parable can 
be read quite differently. 2 Tim. 2.17-21 gives the key to these 
Matthzan additions: 

The first appearance of formal gnosticism within the Church 
caused immense perplexity. That its moral teachings were con- 
trary to Christian ideals was obvious and yet the teachers pro- 
_ fessed and called themselves Christians; should they be tolerated 
or expelled? Matthew and the author of 2 Timothy counselled 
toleration; the end in any case is close at hand, when Christ’s in- 
fallible Judgment will remove all offenses. 

As a matter of fact, however, this counsel proved impractical. 
Christ’s coming was delayed, the tares were beginning to infect 


the wheat, and Timothy’s vessels of dishonor were spreading cor- 
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ruption into the vessels of honor. So in 1 Timothy (written later 
than 2 Timothy) Hymenzus is no longer tolerated but has been 
“ delivered to Satan ” (1 Tim. 1.20) and 1 John looks back with 
triumph on the “overcoming” (4.4) of the gnostics by the 
Church. So the attempt at toleration was short-lived ; throughout 
the second century the Christians upheld the earlier ideal of the 
Church as “ holy and without blemish.” Only one voice is raised 
for greater liberality, that of the Pastor of Hermas. Yet even 
he does not dare argue for any great relaxation: a man who after 
admission to the Church has committed a great sin may possibly 
find restoration after proved repentance. But this leniency can 
be exercised only once; a second great sin means expulsion forever. 


Note. In this study the words “save” and “salvation” are used throughout 


in their ordinary modern sense. In the New Tesament, especially in Paul, = 


are often technical terms for the eschatological release. 
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THE ‘PROPOSED MARRIAGE CANON 

we By Frevericx C. Grant, ’ 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


I have been asked to discuss the proposed Marriage Canon with 
special reference to the ‘ exception clause’ found in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. It is fortunate, for our purpose, that the final 
draft of the proposed revision of Canon 41 has recently been is- 
sued by the Commission on Marriage and Divorce: a copy is 
appended below. Also that an article, “ Divorce and the New 
Testament,” by Professor Burton S. Easton, appearing in the 
April ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, has since been reprinted 
and issued by the Commission. Both these documents should be 
carefully studied by everyone concerned with our subject. 

To begin, let me say that the present revision of the Canon, 
now proposed by the Marriage Commission, is the result of fifteen 
years of study and effort on the part of the Commission. Our 
researches have been unremitting, during this period; and our 
experience has been equally illuminating—in making repeated pro- 
posals to the General Convention, proposals sometimes accepted, 
sometimes modified, sometimes flatly rejected. In general, the 
Commission has endeavored to effect what may be called a ‘ lib- 
eralizing’ of the Canon Law governing marriages in the Epis- 
copal Church; it might with equal truth be called an effort to 
reach consistency on the part of the Church’s law and the Church’s 
practice. For it is notorious that our real practice does not 
square with our requirements as set forth in the present Canon 41. 
We bolt and bar the doors against the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons, and then welcome them back upon their remarriage by 
ministers other than our own. This practice takes place in every 
kind of parish and diocese, high and low, ‘ liberal’ and ‘ catholic.’ 
If we cannot be consistent, we ought perhaps to go out of the 
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business of making rules altogether. A church does no credit to vz 
itself, or to the Christian religion, when it lays down the most me 
rigid requirements in all Christendom* and then proceeds tp __ 
circumvent those requirements in daily practice. : 

The proposed revision of the Canon is not an ideal; it is a com- 
promise. But it is a compromise that grows out of fifteen years’ a 
experience with the General Convention ; and it seeks to interpret 
and to state what the Church itself appears to demand. After all, _ 
that is what legislation usually is: not. the embodiment of ideals, 
but the regulation of current practice by principles only a little in 
advance of that practice. If society in general—or the Church 
—were fully Christian, we could then proceed to set forth ideals 
as Canon Law: only, if society or the Church were fully Christian, 
such canons would not be necesary. Every man would then do 
‘that which is right in his own eyes’ and, in so doing, would meet 
the requirements of the righteousness of God. 


These observations bring us to the heart of our problem, so far s 
as the relation of Canon 41 to the teaching of the New Testament 
is concerned. For the New Testament reflects, at a far earlier 
stage (viz. 1900 years ago), the same effort to take our Lord’s 
prophetic teaching and make it into rules governing the Church. 
What we see in the Gospel records is two stages of this develop- 
ment: (1) the clear, explicit, categorical enunciation of the ideal 
of marriage, stated by our Lord: In marriage, the man and the 
woman “ are no longer two, but one flesh; what, therefore, God 
has joined together, let not man put asunder” (Mark 10: 8-9). 
Along with this (2) is the reformulation of Jesus’ teaching as 
rules governing the Church: “‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and marry another, commits adultery against her; and if she 
herself shall put away her husband, and marry another, she com- 
mits adultery ” (Mark 10: 11-12). Modern commentators rec- 
ognize that the second statement (verse 12) cannot represent our 
Lord’s teaching in its original form; the saying was simply im- 

1 See “ Divorce: Another View,” in the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, xi, 
1-22 (July, 1928). 
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possible in a Jewish situation, for it presupposes the right of a 
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wife to divorce her husband—a right recognized by Roman, not 
by Jewish Law. (It is not surprising that the corollary should 
first apear in Mark, the ‘ Roman’ gospel dating from around the 
year 68.) But it is likewise to be noted that, as Dr. Easton points 
out in the article just referred to, the first statement (Mark 10: 
11) is equally impossible in a Palestinian situation—the phrase, 
“commits adultery against her,” uses the word adultery “in a 
sense that no Jew would use or understand” (p. 81). Similarly 
the formulation in Luke 16: 18, if authentic, is an attempt to 
fashion a rule out of Jesus’ teaching on the subject, and though 
no doubt reflecting another influence than that of Mark 10: 11-12, 
shows clearly that it too was “ framed under Gentile conditions, 
not under Jewish.” “Everyone that puts away his wife, and 
marries another, commits adultery; and he who marries one that 
is put away from a husband commits adultery” (Luke 16: 18). 
Still another application is St. Paul’s, in I Cor. 7: 15, where dif- 
ference of religion is recognized as altering the situation: “ Yet if 
the unbelieving [spouse] departs, let him depart: the brother or 
sister is not under bondage in such cases; but God has called us 
in peace.” 

Such formulations should be recognized for what they are: 
incipient canon law, rather than accurate records of Jesus’ teach- 
ing. We recognize today that the Gospels are ‘ Traditional 
Books,’ and contain the deposit of an oral tradition which circu- 
lated in the early Christian communities for a generation or two 
before being committed to writing. What we have, then, is pre- 
cisely what we ought to expect, viz. the formulation, or reformu- 
lation, of the tradition of the ‘sayings’ of Jesus as they were 
cherished, handed on, and applied in the primitive church. What 
is most remarkable is that they were not more thoroughly trans- 
formed in the process. They are not—as a whole—the creation 
of a religious community, but they have been given the formula- 
tion, the interpretation and application which that community 
naturally preferred—and was, we may believe, guided to make for 


the particular situation in which it found itself. 
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A more authentically Jewish situation is presupposed in the two 
sayings in St. Matthew 19: 9 and 5: 31-32. As Dr. Easton has 
shown (p. 83) the form of the saying in 19: 9 is an attempt to 
revise the Marcan rule (which was Gentile, not Jewish) in a Jew- 
ish direction ; but the commonly cited form of this verse lacks ade- 
quate textual support. Instead of reading, “ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except for fornication, and shall marry another, 
commits adultery; and he who marries her when she is put away 
commits adultery,” some manuscripts read: “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, makes her 
an adulteress ”—practically what we read in Matt. 5: 32. The 
second half of the verse is simply omitted by a number of ancient 
manuscripts and versions, Sinaiticus, Beza, and other codices, the 
Old Latin and the Old Syriac versions. 

It is not quite correct, though it is often stated, that the ‘ex- 
ception clause’ in Matthew is a ‘gloss,’ i.e. in the sense that it is 
a later addition to the text, after it left the hand of the gospel 
writer. But it is undoubtedly an ‘oral gloss,’ added during the 
course of oral transmission of the sayings of Jesus and as part of 
the process of reformulating them and making them over into 
church rules. 

Since the manuscript evidence for Matt. 19: 9 is conflicting, 
we come face to face with the problem in 5: 32, “ Everyone who 
puts away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, makes 
her an adulteress; and whosoever shall marry her when she is 
put away commits adultery.” (Here also the second statement 
is omitted by some ancient authorities: Beza, 64, and three of the 
Old Latins, a, b, and k.) 

It must be evident—or at least most probable—that if Mark 
10: 11-12 represents an attempt to formulate our Lord’s teaching 
as law under Gentile conditions, the verse before us represents a 
parallel attem>: to formulate it as law under Jewish conditions. 
The principle invoked is quite different: instead of ‘ committing 
adultery against her,’ which makes the man guilty in Mark, here 
is stressed his responsibility for the divorced wife’s later conduct 
—assuming that she will either remarry or enter a life of shame. 
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This is entirely within the Jewish-Christian horizon; the motiva-— 
tion is Christian, and the conditions presupposed are Jewish, not 
Gentile (as in Mark 10: 11-12). Indeed, as Dr. Easton points 
out, the formulation is thoroughly rabbinic—so rabbinic, in fact, — 
that its “very preciseness . . . tells strongly against it as an au-_ 
thentic statement of Christ” (p. 82). And the ‘ exception clause,’ 
far from being a later gloss upon the text of Mathew, is quite 
essential to the rabbinic precision of the statement. If a man 
who divorces his wife is guilty of causing her to commit adultery, 
it must be obvious that this cannot be so if his wife has already — 
committed either adultery or (before her marriage) fornication. | 
That is all the exception clause amounts to, and nothing more than 
this can be fairly drawn from it—or read into it. It is simply | 
a clear, logical, legal addition to the statement for the purpose of © 
making it fit actual cases. It does not say that either post-marital — 
adultery or pre-marital fornication destroys a marriage (as Jew- 
ish law assumed) or that it warrants the remarriage of ‘the in- | 
nocent party’ (as our Canon has erroneously affirmed since — 
1868), but only that a man divorcing his. wife makes her an 
adulteress—except, of course, in a case where she is already an 
adulteress.? It is simply false exegesis to treat the ‘exception — 
clause ’ as our Canon has treated it hitherto, i.e. since 1868. 


Dr. Easton emphasizes the fact that our Lord was speaking of — 
‘natural’ marriage, not of Holy Matrimony (i.e. ‘Christian’ or — 
ecclesiastical marriage ) ; his words were addressed to Jews (‘ Phar-_ 
isees’, Mark and Matthew say), not to his disciples—though they 
also were Jews, and would take his words in the normal Jewish 
sense as applying to Israelite marriage. And it was ‘ natural’ 
marriage, not only ecclesiastical, that represented the purpose of — 
the Creator in instituting it, and that bound one man and one 
woman together in life-long unity as ‘one flesh ’—‘ one person,’ 7 
as we would say. 

Now of course in the Jewish situation—say in Palestine in the 
first century—there were many laws governing marriage. The 


2 That is, ‘causes her to commit adultery,’ or, literally, ‘to be adulterated,’ i.e. 
‘defiled’: cf. Lev. 20: 10, txx. For the idea, see Deut. 24: 4 wravOfjva: abrtp. 
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permission of divorce (Deut. 24: 1-4) is only one among several 
provisions in the Torah. The point of this regulation was that 
a divorced wife must be given a written document guaranteeing 
her freedom to marry again: she is not to be dismissed out of 
hand, perhaps as the climax of a family quarrel, but must be pro- 
vided with a formal written statement of her release by her hus- 
band. Such formality no doubt reduced the likelihood of separa- 
tion and divorce as the result of momentary differences. The law 
also provided that if the woman remarried and then later was di- 
vorced once more or lost her second husband by death she could 
not be claimed by or be remarried to her first husband. Just why 
this provision was added we do not know: perhaps danger of 
blackmail was a consideration, or it may be that the barbarous 
custom of temporary loan or trading of a wife, or possibly some 
even more primitive custom or taboo was involved. Possibly, as 
Driver suggested (Deuteronomy, p. 272), it was simply to dis- 
courage hasty divorces. The whole situation is primitive enough; 
and the Mosaic ‘concession’ was no doubt aimed in the direction 
of justice. But it was, as our Lord said, on account of men’s 
‘hardness of heart’ that the provision was necessary. 

There were other laws: for example the levirate marriage, ac- 
cording to which the brother-in-law must assume the deceased 
husband’s place and carry on the dead man’s family (Deut. 25: 
5-10). Fornication (of course pre-marital) was punishable by 
the death of the woman (Deut. 22: 20-21); but a false accusa- 
tion of this crime, brought by a husband against his wife, was 
punishable by chastisement, a fine (100 silver shekels, payable to 
the girl’s father) and an indissoluble marriage—the man could 
never thereafter divorce her (Deut. 22: 13-19).* This final 
provision must surely have satisfied all legalists who have ever 
had occasion to see it enforced! It is curious to see how the doc- 
trine of indissolubility first arose in religious law—as a penalty! 
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8 This is strange; for the law provided (Deut. 19: 15-21) that false witnesses 
must suffer the penalty which threatened the accused—in this case death. It il- 
lustrates the inequality of the sexes in Jewish law: the law dealt specifically with 
false witness ‘against a man.’ 
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And yet, obviously, in a crude, primitive world it was a rational 
safeguard against slander. Not so much can be said for the 
_ quasi-magical ordeal prescribed for the wife suspected of adultery 
(Numbers 5: 11-31). That bears too patently the marks of a 
- erade, half-savage society. Proved adultery was punishable by 
-death—of both parties (Deut. 22: 22; cf. Lev. 20: 10). This 
penalty also applied to betrothed maidens (Deut. 22: 23f), and 
the rape of a betrothed woman was punishable by the death of 
the man (22: 25-27). The rape of an unbetrothed virgin was 
punishable by a fine of fifty shekels (payable to the girl’s father) 
and an indissoluble marriage (22: 28f). All these Deuteronomic 
regulations presuppose polygamy (21: 15) and other primitive 
customs, e.g. the marriage of captives (21: 10-14). It is ob- 
vious, too, as Bonsirven writes in his great work on Judaism 
(ii. 207), that Jewish marriage law is rooted in concern for the 
_ preservation of the family. Or, as Westermarck stated the prin- 
ciple, applicable not only to Judaism but to all early society, 
“ Marriage is rooted in the family, not the family in marriage.” 
It is quite proper, and significant, that the proposed revision of 
Canon 41 bears the title: “Of the Relationship of the Church 
and the Family.” 

Now of course it is probable that not all these regulations were 
rigidly enforced—some of the Torah is purely theoretical, just 
as Schiirer observed of the later rabbinic legislation (in the 
Mishna). It is a question if every adulterer and adulteress were 
stoned to death—as is presupposed in the apocryphal story in- 
serted in John 7: 53-8: 11 in some manuscripts and elsewhere in 
others (the Woman Taken in Adultery). And it is not likely 
that polygamy was widespread in first-century Palestine: the 
Herods were polygamous, and worse; so no doubt were others of 
the well-to-do. Yet if nothing else the economic difficulties in the 
way of plural marriage would have made it impossible for most 
men. But the point I wish to make is simply this—and it ex- 
plains why I have gone into some detail over the Old Testament 


* Hence, once more, the ‘ exception clause’ in Matthew cannot bear the inter- 
pretation placed upon it in the present Canon 41. _ 
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marriage legislation: For the early Christians in Palestine who 
handed down the gospel traditions, certainly for many of them, 
and specifically for those who handed down the tradition peculiar 
to St. Matthew, this legislation was still binding. The Christian 
rules, based upon interpretations of Jesus’ teaching, were sup- 
plementary to the Jewish law. The Christian halakah, or inter- 
pretation and application of the sacred Law, was one among 
several—the Pharisaic, for example, or that of Hillel, or of 
Shammai, or of Gamaliel. The new principles were like new 
wine in old wine-skins, of course; but for a time it was thought 
possible to keep both—the Christian halakah or ‘ Way’ was not 
a substitute for the old but its completion, its ‘ fulfilment’ (Matt. 
5: 17), the teaching that reinterpreted the Torah and brought it 
to perfection. Much of the conflict between the Church and 
Judaism during the first three generations of Christian history 
resulted from this effort to retain the old Law along with the 
new spiritual ethic and the new religious motive. The struggle 
took place partly within the Church itself—hence its bitterness 
and its seriousness. Eventually, ‘ Jewish Christianity’ (or 
‘Christian Judaism’) disappeared, but not before it had seri- 
ously altered the form of more than one of Jesus’ sayings. (See 
Matt. 10: 5, 23, 34, or Mark 7: 27, for examples.) And the 
same is true here, in Matt. 5: 32. It is the Christian-rabbinic 
formulation of a rule—echoing Jesus’ clear statement of the prin- 
ciple of lifelong fidelity in marriage, but at the same time scarcely 
in the spirit of his teaching. He was, as Klausner truly says, no 
judge seated on the bench; he was no rabbi laying down explicit 
rules for the hundred and one per cent. observance of Torah. He 
set before men a new way of life, in his own person and in his 
teaching: but it is simply impossible to take the statement of an 
ideal and make it a rule to be applied in court. Those who would 
so apply his teaching (i.e. as law) ought to consider if the rest 
of his teaching ought not then to be similarly applied—e.g. his 
equally firm, unyielding insistence that oaths are not to be taken, 
that robbers are not to be resisted, that anyone who calls another 
a fool is in danger of going to hell. What a set of ‘ Blue Laws’ 
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would result from such literalism! And no doubt this was all 
part of the Palestinian Christian-Jewish halakah or religious code 
in the second half of the first century! 


The great danger today, surely, is not that we may fail to be 
rigorous enough in applying the teachings of the Gospel, but that 
we may miss its real spirit, the spirit of Jesus himself, in our at- 
tempt to convert his teaching into a legal code—and to frame 
penalties for what we choose to view as crimes or as sins, but 
which God in His mercy views as failures, tragedies, catastrophes 
that sometimes overtake even men and women of good will. 

_ The great danger is that in our concern for ‘ discipline,’ for 
: upholding ‘ standards,’ we may forget that Christian discipline and 
Christian standards alike presuppose the Christian motive, without 
_ which both are meaningless. And how can we ignore the plain 
facts that stare us in the face ?—for example, that men and women, 
members of the Church, do remarry after divorce, and sometimes 
live more Christian lives in their second marriage than in the 
first ; and that very often they come to the Church earnestly seeking 
the grace and help of God to make the new marriage a success 
where the former was a failure. What right have we to repel 
them, and to say, “ You have sinned, and are excommunicate, and 
have henceforth no part nor lot with us”? Is that the attitude 
of our Master? I venture to think he would say to us, as he is 
said to have replied to the two disciples eager to ‘ discipline’ a 
Samaritan village : “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of! 
For the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives but to save 
them” (Luke 9: 55f in certain manuscripts ). 

Why do our rigorists not go the full length of their insistence 
upon the old Palestinian Christian halakah? Let us bring back 
the whole of that legislation, not just a phrase or two! Reinstate 
the Christianized Jewish Law as the ‘standard’ of Christian 
ethics! Draw up canons forbidding oaths, forbidding violent 
speech, forbidding interest on loans, forbidding foreign missions 
(i.e. missions to any but Jews), forbidding all labor on the Sab- 
bath save works of mercy, forbidding the use of the title ‘ Father ’ 
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or ‘Master’! Reinstate the scribes once more “in Moses’ seat” 
(Matt. 23: 2)! Tithe “mint, anise, and cummin ”—“ these 
ought ye to have done ” (23:23)! If we must be legalists, let us 
be consistent legalists—since consistency is a primary virtue in the 
legalist’s scale of values! But let us not think we have come any 
closer to the mind of him who denied the puerile distinctions of 
contemporary Pharisaism, e.g. that the gold of the temple was 
greater than the temple, and who affirmed that greater than the 
gift before the altar was the reconciled spirit of the giver. 

The danger, let me repeat, is that our petty legalism may blind 
us to the present spiritual and moral realities all about us, and lead 
us into a wholly false, artificial, academic little world, completely 
out of touch with the real world where God in His infinite wisdom, 
justice, mercy, and love deals with His sore-wounded, oft-de- 
feated, still hopeful, still courageous children. It would be the 
worst possible tragedy, in this chaotic, tragic time, when the gates 
of hell have opened once more to loose plagues upon the earth, 
if the Christian Church should lose sight of the true ends of 
human life, and should bog down to the level of mere legalism in 


meeting actual human problems; or if the advancing conscience of © r 


America should leave the Church in the rear. 

When will the Church acknowledge that ‘ force is not an at- 
tribute of God ’?—that He does not achieve His purposes by com- 
pulsion, does not surround the pathway to the highest virtue by 
threats and penalties? When will the Church acknowledge that 
the very heart of Christian marriage is love, mutual service, a high 
and sacred fellowship in sacrifice for the sake of ends quite above 
and beyond the two partners: the good of their children, the wel- 


fare of others, the community, the nation, the world? As it | 


stands now, the Marriage Canon attempts to enforce an ideal by 
penalties—penalties not for sin, but for failure. And it even 


Christ. Brethren, in the name of God, these things ought never — 


to be! 
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- ) sanctions as Christian a state of married life in which constrain; 
compulsion, fear,—fear of penalties or of disgrace—actually take — 

“ the place of love, idealism, and mutual ‘sharing in the spirit of 
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PROPOSED REVISION OF CANON 41 


Or THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 


I. (i) Every Minister in charge of a congregation shall give or cause to be 
given, to both adults and children, regular instruction in the relation of the 
Church and the family; which instruction shall include the duties and respon- 
sibilities of membership in a family, the mutual obligations and privileges of 
spouses and of parents and children, and the doctrine and discipline of Chris- 
tian marriage, together with the particular ministration of the Word and the . 
Sacraments and the work and worship of the Church of which the family and 
its members have need for the fulfilment of a Christian life. It must be re- 
membered that any valid marriage between Christians is a Christian marriage. 

(ii) Every Minister in charge of a congregation shall use all diligence in 
uniting all the families within his cure in the worship, work and support of the 
Church. 

(iii) Every Minister in charge of a congregation shall use all diligence in 
preserving the peace and concord of every family within his cure, and whenever 
the security or permanence of any home is imperiled either by dissension be- 
tween husband and wife or by dissension between parent and child, it shall be 
the duties of the parties to such dissension to lay before him the causes and cir- 
cumstances thereof, and it shall be his duty to labor by all godly means to re- 
store them to charity with each other; but at the request of either party, he may 
delegate this duty to some other Minister of this Church. 


II. (i) No Minister of this Church shall solemnize any marriage until he has 
2 by due inquiry the right of the parties according to the laws of this 
Church to contract a marriage, and it shall be within the discretion of any Min- 
ister to decline to solemnize any marriage. 


(ii) The following are impediments to marriage: 


1. Consanguinity (whether of the whole or of the half blood) within the fol- 


lowing degrees: 


2. Lack of free or legal consent of either party. 
3. Mistake as to the identity of either party. 
4. Mental deficiency of either party sufficient to prevent fulfilment of the Mar- 


riage Vows. _ 


(a) One may not marry one’s ascendant or descendant. 7 


(6) One may not marry one’s sister. 
(c) One may not marry the sister or brother of one’s ascendant or the 


descendant of one’s brother or sister. a 


5. Failure of either party to have reached the age of puberty. 
6. Impotence of either party undisclosed to the other. 2S] a 
7. Sexual perversion of either party. ~~" Fe 
8. The existence of venereal disease in either party. 2 1e 296 
9. Facts which would make the proposed marriage bigamous. : 
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(iii) No Minister of this Church shall solemnize a marriage unless he is as- 
sured that the parties thereto have been instructed in the nature of ol 
marriage and the duties and responsibilities thereof, and is assured that the 
parties thereto hold the Christian ideal of marriage, and intend to seek the _ 
Church’s help to realize the ideal. To this end, before he officiates, he shall 
require them to sign in his presence the following statement : 


“We, A. B., and C. D., desiring to receive the blessing of the Church upon 
our marriage, do solemnly declare that we hold Christian marriage to be a life- 
long union of husband and wife, for the purpose of mutual fellowship, en- 
couragement, and understanding, for the procreation (if it may be) of children 
and their physical and spiritual nurture, for the safeguarding and benefit of 
society, and for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. And we engage our- 
selves, so far as in us lies, to make every effort to realize the Christian ideal of _ 
marriage.” 

(iv) Ministers of the Church shall conform to the laws of the state govern- 
ing the civil contract of marriage, and also the laws of this Church governing — 
the solemnization of Holy Matrimony. 

(v) There shall be at least two witnesses present at the solemnization of a_ 
marriage. 

(vi) Every Minister shall without delay formally record in the proper regis- 
ter the name, age, and residence of each party to a marriage solemnized by him. 
Such record shall be signed by the Minister who solemnizes the marriage, by the 
married parties, and by at least two witnesses of the marriage. 

(vii) No marriage shall be solemnized by a Minister of this Church unless 
the intention of the contracting parties shall have been signified to the Minister 
at least three days before the solemnization; Provided, that for weighty cause 
a Minister, upon less than three days’ notice, may solemnize the marriage of 
persons, one of whom is a member of his own congregation, or is well known to 
the Minister. 

(viii) No Minister knowingly, after due inquiry, shall officiate in the marriage 
of any divorced person whose former spouse is living: but this Section shall not 
prevent a Minister from giving the Church’s blessing to the parties to such a 
union as is hereinafter provided. 

(ix) No Minister knowingly, after due inquiry, shall solemnize or bless any 
marriage if there exist at the time any of the impediments to a valid marriage 
listed in Paragraph II, (ii) of this Canon. 


III. (i) If after a marriage has been annulled or dissolved by a civil court, 
it shall be proved to the Bishop and his advisors in the Diocese or District in 
which one of the parties is domiciled, that at the time of the marriage any of the 
impediments to marriage listed in Paragraph II, (ii) of this Canon existed, the 
Bishop may declare the marriage ecclesiastically null. 

(ii) A person whose former marriage has been annulled or dissolved by a— 
civil court, and annulled by the Bishop, may be married as if he had never 


previously been married. 
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ea (iii) Any person whose former marriage has been dissolved for any cause 
_ a civil court, and who later has been married to another person than his or 
her former spouse, in a manner recognized by civil authority, shall forfeit his or 
her status as a Communicant in good and regular standing; but if a year has 
elapsed since the dissolution of the former marriage he or she may apply to 
any Minister of the Church in his or her domicile for the restoration of such 
status and for blessing upon their union. The Minister thereupon shall inquire 
into the circumstances of the divorce, and shall seek evidence as to the character 
of the parties concerned, in order that he may determine whether in his opinion 
the spiritual welfare of the parties and the good of the Church and of society 
will be served by granting the petition. He shall then lay the petition and his 
findings before the Bishop or marital court of his domicile, and the Bishop 
having taken legal advice shall give judgment in writing to said Minister. In 
case of a favorable judgment, the Minister in his discretion may bless the parties 
to the union, using such parts of the Office for the Solemnization of Matrimony 
as are pertinent thereto. In every such case the Minister shall conform to the 
requirements of Paragraph II, (iii) of this Canon. _ 


IV. No Minister of this Church shall in any case refuse the Holy Com- 
munion to a penitent person in imminent danger of death. 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 5 
Tue EpiscopaL CHurcH AND REUNION 
Part II 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE PROPOSED CONCORDAT : | 


By Tue Ricut Reverenp Frank E. Witson, D.D. 4 
Bishop of Eau Claire 


In The Living Church of March 20 last the Reverend S. Whit- 
ney Hale writes of the high hopes with which he left the last Gen- 
eral Convention after the Declaration of Purpose to achieve 
organic unity with the Presbyterians had been voted by both 
Houses. Gratefully he anticipated a series of group and sectional 
meetings with Presbyterians over a sufficient period of time to 
develop a true sense of fellowship out of which might emerge a 
workable plan of unity. 

No doubt similar thoughts coursed the minds of most of those 
who voted for the Declaration of Purpose. Then to their amaze- 
ment they were suddenly confronted with a ready-made program 
of immediate action for which neither they nor the rest of the 
Church were at all prepared. Much confusion has resulted. 
Father Hale pleads for a return to the idea of a carefully de- 
veloped plan of mutual appreciation to be followed over a period 
of twelve years without any preconceived conclusions to disturb 
the friendly negotiations. 

The advocates of the Concordat would probably agree with his 
general idea—but they want the Concordat too. They say we 
must settle down to a long and persistent effort for the clearance 
of misunderstandings and the adjustment of differences before 
organic unity can be approached in clear-cut terms. But in the 
meantime they want to get something. done—some preliminary 
action which will stand for both parties as a pledge of mutual sin- 
cerity. This, we are told, is the purpose of the Concordat. It is 
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not intended to be a final answer but a definite move to add sub- 
stance and impetus to our conversations. Therefore there is no 
reason why both plans should not be pursued concurrently. As 
one of them expressed it to me, the Concordat gives us something 
to get our teeth into. To which I replied that I did not object to 
something which my teeth might grip but that I did not want to 
lose my teeth. 

Any long-range suggestion like the Twelve-Year Plan is not, 
then, an alternative to the Concordat. Granting that there may 
be some merit in the desire for some definite, though tentative, 
action while the courtship goes on (a kind of engagement ring 
against a future marriage), is the Concordat the only way to go 
about it? Those of us who question the advisability and the prac- 
ticability of the Concordat are sometimes called obstructionists 
who are quick to criticise but have no constructive alternative to 
offer. Is there such an alternative which might meet the objec- 
tions raised against the Concordat? I believe there is but before 
stating it the objections to the Concordat should be reviewed. 

Two points of widespread misunderstanding should first be 
made clear. In an article by the Reverend Frederick C. Grant, 
published in The Chronicle of March of this year he speaks of the 
series of meetings held by the Episcopalian and Presbyterian Com- 
missions since the Declaration of Purpose was adopted. “ The 
outcome of their conferences,” he adds, “is the proposed Con- — 
cordat, adopted by the committee in June, 1939.” Dr. Grant is 
mistaken on both counts. The Concordat is not the outcome of 
those meetings and it was not adopted by any committee. The 
Concordat was framed and formally drafted a year before Gen- 
eral Convention met in Cincinnati and before it considered the 
Declaration of Purpose. The Convention did not know that and 
no mention was made of the Concordat at that time though it was 
already in the hands of the members of the Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity for their consideration. By no stretch of the 
imagination can it be said that the Concordat is an attempt to 
carry out any orders or suggestions of General Convention or — 
that it was the outcome of any post-Convention conferences. 
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In the second place the Concordat has not been adopted as Dr. 
Grant and others seem to think. It has never rated more than a 
_ subject for discussion. No vote has ever been taken on it. In 
the minutes of a meeting of the Commission on Approaches to 
_ Unity held at the General Seminary on October 27, 1938, this 
statement appears: “ It was agreed that both the Proposed Con- 
_ cordat and the Proposed Dual Membership Plan should be pre- 
_ sented to the Presbyterians, but that all our negotiations were of 
a tentative character and at this step we were bound by no par- 
ticular plan.” Beyond this no action of approval or disapproval 
_ has been taken. Both plans were presented to the joint meeting 
held at Princeton in June, 1939, to which Dr. Grant refers and 
both were commended for further study—nothing more. The 
confusion arose when the Concordat alone was given to the news- 
papers and was promptly headlined throughout the country as an 
_ authoritative proposal from the Episcopal Church. It has never 
been any such thing. The unfortunate sequel is that our whole 
_ relationship with the Presbyterians has been made to hinge on 
- something which has not even received the approbation of a ma- 
jority of our own Commission and every other suggestion has 
been popularly consigned to oblivion. Further it should be added 
that from the beginning it has been agreed in both Commissions 

that no proposition would be laid before General Convention until 
it has first been passed upon by the Lambeth Conference. The 
' Concordat stands simply as a subject for discussion—no | more— 
and now we propose to discuss it. 


My first objection to the Concordat is the limited scope of its 
operation. It is designed for such small communities as may 
possess a Presbyterian Church but no Episcopal Church or vice 
versa. Thus it selects a field for a delicate experiment where 
supervision will be most difficult and success least likely. Par- 
tially to meet this objection the field has been expanded to include 
Army and Navy chaplains and some professors in higher educa- 
tional institutions. But the bulk of Church life in either direction 
remains untouched. 


| 
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Another objection is that it ignores the laity. It is purely a 
clerical adventure. No step toward unity which is imposed from — 
above can anticipate much satisfaction. The people must move | 
together. The Concordat goes at it from exactly the wrong di- 
rection. A hierarchical venture is fruitless without popular par- 
ticipation. 

More important is the complete abandonment of Confirmation — 
in the Concordat. Considering the long historical background of | 
this apostolic rite and its enormously important place in the life 
of the Episcopal Church, it is a fair question to ask whether we 
have any justification for scrapping it. Our own people would 
not long retain any sense of its significance if they saw uncon- 
firmed Presbyterians cheerfully welcomed to everything the 
Church has to offer. 

A really serious question arises about the administration of — 
the sacraments. The integrity of a sacrament depends upon the 
use of the “ form” and “ matter” which are essential for that 
particular sacrament. Baptism is not Christian baptism unless it 
is administered with water in the Name of the Holy Trinity. The 
Concordat contains no assurances that this will be done. Simi- © 
larly the Holy Communion requires the use of the elements pre-— 
scribed by our Lord and the incorporation in the sacramental — 
service of certain features which have always characterized every 
Liturgy—the Words of Institution, thanksgiving, an invocation 
etc. The Presbyterian Book of Common Worship fairly well — 
provides for all this but its use is optional. Most Presbyterian 
ministers make up their own services and there is no way of know- 
ing what will be in them or what will be omitted. It should also 
be noted that in Presbyterian Churches grape juice is commonly 
used in the Lord’s Supper. This may seem to be a minor matter 
but the fact remains that in 1886 the House of Bishops adopted | 
a resolution “ That, in the judgment of the House of Bishops, | 
the use of unfermented juice of the grape as the lawful and proper 
wine of the Holy Eucharist is unwarranted by the example of 
our Lord, and an unauthorized departure from the custom of 
the Catholic Church.” A similar resolution in almost the same 
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language was adopted by the Lambeth Conference in 1888. Are _ ) 


we prepared to rescind those well considered pronouncements 
without further ado? The Concordat has nothing whatever to 
say on any of these sacramental questions. 

In regard to Holy Orders the discussion has resolved itself into 
a somewhat abstruse debate on the historical and theological im- 
plications of Presbyterian Orders as over against Anglican 
Orders. This is by no means a true picture of the situation. 
Ministers from other denominations are regularly received into 
the Presbyterian ministry without any Presbyterian ordination at 
all. Provision for this is written into their discipline. Each 
local Presbytery follows its own judgment about it even to the 
point of admitting a Quaker who had not so much as been bap- 
tized. (I have full information about one such instance.) This 
is a complication which the Concordat does not face. Moreover — 
the Concordat proposes a novel “ form” of ordination for Pres- 


byterian ministers which, to them, does not mean ordination at all. _ 


The “form” itself might be technically justified but for us it 


would mean the amendment of our Ordinal which is a constitu- _ 
tional action requiring approval of two successive General Con-  — 


ventions. All the canons on postulants, candidates, deacons and 
priests would have to be amended or somehow qualified—as 
nearly as I can estimate, about thirteen of them all told. 

It does seem that the Concordat invites us into a jungle of be- 
wilderment where orderly procedure would be just a plain head- 
ache. Might there not be a better way to go about it if we want _ 
to get something definite done? - 

Suppose we were to say to the Presbyterians something like 
this. We have been arguing our differences for three hundred — 
years without arriving at any solution. We may go on for three 
more centuries with no better results. Why not frankly recog- 
nize the differences, give each other what we’ve got—all of what 
we’ve got—and cease the argument? We will recognize a Dual — 
Membership and a Dual Ministry. We will ordain you in due 


form and you will ordain us likewise. We will confirm your —_ 


people and you will receive ours on profession of faith just as you 
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would receive anybody else. Then we will both enjoy a free 
exchange of spiritual privileges, worshipping back and forth, re- 
ceiving the Sacrament at either altar, mingling on an even footing, 
meeting together in Christian fellowship. Over a period of time 
we would resolve suspicions and misunderstandings and we would 
grow to appreciate each other. Organic unity could gradually 
emerge as a natural process rather than a manufactured article. 
The plan would operate under an agreement (concordat, if you 
like) which would be eminently fair to both sides since each would 
receive all that the other has to offer. We would not be paring 
things down to see how little we would have to give or take. It 
would be a matter of addition rather than subtraction and no- 
body’s sensibilities would be hurt by having to give up something. 
Here is a draft of the plan suggesting the way in which it might 
be done. 

“The following agreement is accepted by the Presbyterian 
_ Church in the United States of America and the Protestant Epis- 
-_ copal Church as a step toward the achievement of organic unity 
which they both desire. 

“ Both Churches recognize a status of Dual Membership and 


Dual Ministry, marking a distinction between membership and 

* enrollment. Such status may be attained by the following 

method : 

a “1. Any Presbyterian minister may obtain membership in the 
7 ~ Episcopal Church by receiving Confirmation at the hands of the 


_ 7 Bishop in whose diocese he may be resident. Upon recommenda- 
tion of his Presbytery he may then receive Supplemental Ordina- 
tion at the hands of the Bishop who shall act with the advice and 
consent of the Standing Committee of the diocese. The minister 
so ordained shall continue to be enrolled in the ministry of the 
_ Presbyterian Church but shall be qualified to minister to members 

of both Churches. 

“ Any priest of the Episcopal Church may obtain membership in 
the Presbyterian Church by profession of faith. Upon recom- 
mendation of his Bishop he may then receive Supplemental Ordi- 
nation at the hands of the Presbytery within whose area he may be 
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resident. The priest so ordained shall continue to be enrolled in 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church but shall be qualified to min- 
ister to the members of both Churches. 

“2. In a similar manner any Presbyterian layman recommended 
by his Pastor may acquire membership in the Episcopal Church by _ 
Confirmation. He shall then be entitled to the spiritual privileges 
of both Churches, but shall continue to be enrolled in the Church — 
of his primary allegiance. 


“Any layman of the Episcopal Church recommended by his 


Rector may acquire membership in the Presbyterian Church by _ 


profession of faith. He shall then be entitled to the spiritual 
privileges of both Churches but shall continue to be enrolled inthe __ 


Church of his primary allegiance. 


“Tf a layman in either Church shall desire to change his en- f_ 7 


rollment from one Church to the other, a period of a year shall 
elapse before he shall be entitled to vote or hold office in the 
Church to which he has made such transfer. 

“ 3. In any community having a Presbyterian Church but no 
Episcopal Church, resident Episcopalians may be admitted into — 
Dual Membership as prescribed above and receive the ministra- — 
tions of the Presbyterian minister provided he has already received — 
the Dual Ministry. Enrollment of such laymen shall be left to the 
discretion of the individual concerned. 


“Similarly in any community having an Episcopal Church : _ 
but no Presbyterian Church, resident Presbyterians may be ad- 


mitted into Dual Membership as prescribed above and receive the 
ministrations of the Episcopal clergyman, provided he has already 
acquired the Dual Ministry. In this case also the choice of enroll- 
ment shall be left to the discretion of the layman concerned. 

“4. In communities where both Churches are operating, Dual 
Membership shall be available as prescribed above and a free inter- 
change of spiritual ministrations shall be recognized between the 
Churches so far as the dual amend and the Dual Ministry 
have been accepted. 

“5. Should a Presbyterian minister, a of the Dual min- 
istry, desire to transfer his enrollment to the ministry of the Epis- 
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Church, he shall comply with all the canonical requirements 
of the Episcopal Church regarding Ordination except only the 
laying-on-of-hands which he has already received. 

“ Should a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, possessed of the 
Dual Ministry, desire to transfer his enrollment to the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church, he shall comply with all the require- 
ments of the Presbytery regarding Ordination, except only the 
laying-on-of-hands, which he has already received. 

“6, Every clergyman in either Church who makes application 
for dual ministerial status shall give a solemn pledge to respect the 
discipline of the other Church when dealing with members en- 
rolled in that other Church. This especially and specifically ap- 
plies to cases of marriage. A Presbyterian minister possessed of 
= dual status shall not officiate at a marriage involving Episcopalians 
_ 2 ” except in full compliance with the canonical requirements of the 
_ Episcopal Church regarding marriage. Neither shall a clergy- 
y man of the Episcopal Church officiate at a marriage involving 
* 4] Presbyterians except in full compliance with the accepted mar- 
__ giage regulations of the Presbyterian Church. 

‘ “7. Both Churches recognize Holy Baptism to be the primary 
a - Sacrament, instituted by our Lord as the necessary means of ad- 
. P mission into the Kingdom of God. It is therefore agreed that 
every clergyman holding the Dual Ministry shall invariably ad- 
minister Holy Baptism by the pouring of water or the immersion 
in water in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 


Holy Ghost 

; “8. Both Churches recognize Holy Communion to be the sec- 

- ond major Sacrament, instituted by our Lord as a means of con- 

a veying spiritual nourishment to the recipient. It is therefore 

: agreed that every clergyman holding the Dual Ministry shall in- 
_ variably administer Holy Communion in the elements of bread 
_ and wine and shall always include the following as constituent 

parts of the accompanying sacramental service: 


* 


“a. A Prayer of Consecration, embodying the words and acts 
of our Lord in the Institution of the Sacrament, an Offering, an 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit, and a Thanksgiving ; 
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“b. The Lord’s Prayer; . 
“c. The Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed as the symbol ra _ 
the faith and unity of the _— Catholic Church. 


to be nabs to the discipline of the Church in which he is en ; 
rolled. He shall, however, report annually to the Bishop or Pres- ey Pr. 


bytery, as the case may be, regarding his ministry to the members z 
of the other Church. In the event of dereliction in duty sucha __ 
clergyman shall be cited by the disciplinary body of the Church in _ 
which he is enrolled; provided, that the Bishop (with the advice 
and consent of his Standing Committee) or the Presbytery may, _ 
in cases where they consider the circumstances to warrant it, sus- __ 
pend the license of any such clergyman for the continuance of his 
Dual Ministry. 

“10. Clergymen holding the Dual Ministry shall be entitled . 
seats but no votes in the Diocesan Convention or the Presbytery, 
as the case may be, wherein they may be resident. 

“It is understood that this agreement does not constitute or- 
ganic unity but is a step in that direction. The Commissions on 
Unity of both Churches shall continue to confer on the attainment _ 
of the final objective and shall make regular reports of progress to _ 
their legislative bodies respectively.” 


This is a plan which covers a field as broad as both Churches. 
It includes laity as well as clergy. It keeps Confirmation in its 
proper place and safeguards the integrity of the Sacraments. It _ 
provides for Ordination from both sides by the methods to which _ 
each is accustomed, without questionable innovations, and would — 
meet the difficult complications of those who hold neither Pres- _ 
byterian nor Anglican Orders. It would require a minimum of 
amendments to the canons. On the critical questions of com- 
municant status and Holy Orders it asks for an even break both _ 
ways—each Church accepting without argument what the other 
has to offer. Let such a plan go into operation for a few years _ 
and both bodies would automatically resolve themselves into a 
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spiritual unity where further questions of polity and organization 
would receive hospitable consideration. 

A faint whisper of criticism has been offered against the Dual 
Membership idea because, it is said, it makes demands beyond the 
provisions of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. The Quadri- 
lateral advances four points—the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, the two dominical Sacraments (Baptism and 
Holy Communion), and the Historic Episcopate. It has been said 
that in 1886 we ourselves put forth these four points as the sole 
requirements for organic unity and that we have no right now to 
add to them. If this be true, then the Concordat falls under the 
same objection. In its original draft the Concordat said nothing 
about mutual recognition of marriage discipline as it exists in 
both Churches. Some members of our Commission insisted that 
this must be included in any agreement or we would quickly be 
faced with many acute problems. The plain fact is that since the 
Quadrilateral was promulgated questions of marriage discipline 
have multiplied far beyond anything that could then have been 
anticipated and it has become a practical necessity that something 
on this score should be expected in addition to the four points 
cited above. 

The idea that the Quadrilateral binds the Episcopal Church to 
these four points and no more is a thesis that does not fit the facts. 
Our fathers who prepared the instrument in 1886 and the bishops 
who endorsed it at Lambeth in 1888 were not as naive as all that. 
The record shows that a memorial had been presented to the 
House of Bishops asking for a statement which might serve as a 
basis of discussion with other Christian bodies on the subject of 
Church unity. Thereupon a committee made a report to the 
House which was approved, including the Quadrilateral. Said 
the report: 

“We do hereby affirm that the Christian unity now so earnestly desired by 
the memorialists can be restored only by the return of all Christian communions 
to the principles of unity exemplified by the undivided Catholic Church during 


the first ages of its existence; which principles we believe to be the substantial 
deposit of Christian Faith and Order committed by Christ and his Apostles to 
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or surrender by those who have been cotuined to be its stewards and trastens 
for the common and equal benefit of all men. a 

' “ As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and therefore as essential to the cao 
restoration of unity among the divided branches of Christendom, we account ar 
the following, to wit:” (then follows the Quadrilateral). ne 


It would seem, then, that these four points were “ parts of this 
sacred deposit ” and not necessarily all of it. In other words the 
Quadrilateral was not intended to be a binding contract but a 
definite starting point for further discussion. The whole report. 
of this committee is profitable reading and can be found in the 
General Convention Journal of 1886 on pages 79-80. 

Obviously the Dual Membership plan does not violate the terms _ 
of the Quadrilateral. I would not say that the plan is perfect. os 
Some on either side could never be satisfied unless Episcopalians 
became outright Presbyterians or Presbyterians became full- 
fledged Episcopalians. Neither is likely to happen. But I do 
claim that it is a distinct improvement on the proposed Concordat _ 
and meets most, if not all, of the objections raised to the latter. — 
It would call for some real generosity from both sides but it would - 
not require such sacrifice from either as would disturb a large © 
number of consciences. It might take a lot of thinking over but — 
that ought to be done anyhow—much more thinking over than 
has been accorded the Concordat which has been publicly known © 
to both Churches for less than two years with a knowledge which — 
is chiefly characterized by misinterpretations and oblique argu- _ 
mentation. 

As a matter of fact the Dual Membership plan has already been 
laid before the Presbyterians and stands on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the proposed Concordat. Neither has been approved by — 
anybody and both are still subject to further discussion. I would . 
like to see the center of interest shifted for a time away from the 
Concordat which has no possible claim to exclusive attention. 


Nore sy THE Enitor. In the Minutes of the Joint Meeting of the two Com- _ 
missions (The Department of Church Codperation and Union of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., and the Commission on Approaches to Unity of | 


the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A.) held on October 28, 1938, it 
is recorded (p. 4) that “after considerable general discussion it was agreed _ 
that the ‘Things that Might be Undertaken in Common,’ and the Proposed 
Concordat, should be commended through the Church Press and the secular 
newspapers and through the action of the Commission on Approaches to Unity 
and the Department of Church Codperation and Union for the prayer and study 
of the two churches.” The Concordat was the work of several years, but was 
not made public till then. This was all that could possibly be done at the time, 
as both Commissions were required to report back to the General Assembly 
and the General Convention respectively. 

At the Joint Conference in Princeton, June 14, 1939, the Minutes record 
(p. 3) that “the amendments to the Proposed Concordat were considered — 
seriatim and, after extended discussion, were adopted.” 

At the meeting in St. Louis on November 10, the objections of the Presby- 
terians to Bishop Wilson’s proposed Dual Membership Plan were not only 
fully discussed, but mimeographed copies of the objections were handed round 
the table to every person present. See also chapters vi and vii of the Syllabus — 
on Approaches to Unity issued jointly by the two Commissions (1940), in which — 
the proposal is fully stated and the reply of the Presbyterian Department in — 
rejecting it is given in full. 

As for the suggestion that Holy Baptism may be administered without the 
use of water and the Name of the Blessed Trinity, one has only to consult the — 
Presbyterian Directory for Worship (ch. viii) to discover that there is no — 
ground for apprehension. Similarly the requirements for the Holy Communion: 
it is not The Book of Common Worship, which as the Bishop says is for op- 
tional use, but the Directory which should be consulted (see ch. ix). In view | 
of the provisions contained in the Directory it is scarcely accurate to say that _ 
‘most Presbyterian ministers make up their own services.’ On the admission 
of ministers from other denominations see The Form of Government, xv. 16. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it necessary or desirable, or both, that an intermediate step in the direc- 7 
tion of organic unity with the Presbyterian Church should be taken at once? 

2. If so, is the Proposed Concordat the only answer? 

3. Is the Concordat sufficiently definite to give promise of satisfactory _ 
operation ? 7 

4. Would the Concordat create a degree of dissension in either or both a 
Churches sufficient to defeat its own object? 

5. Would the Dual Membership plan meet most of the objections to the 
Concordat ? 

6. How much virtue is there in the suggestion that any plan, to be effective, 
should cover the whole body of people in both Churches—clergy and laity 
moving together, large communities as well as small, the entire Church life as 
well as specially selected fields of experiment? 

7. Do the Sacraments need safeguarding? 
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8. Can we ignore Confirmation? 
9. Is the Dual Membership plan a fair and even proposition? 
10. Is the Dual Membership plan in harmony with the Chicago-Lambeth 
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‘THE “SECOND” SAYING FROM OXYRHYNCHUS- 


By Pierson PARKER 
Berkeley, California om 
Of all the Gospel fragments from Oxyrhynchus, none has 
been more difficult to restore than that known as Saying II, . 
Ox. Pap. 654. The unrestored text reads as follows: 


9 noerar eye 
10 €drxovreo [ 
Baotdea ev ovpal 
Ta werewa Tov ovp[ 
ixOver Badal 
15 reo ipac xa Baol 
evpn| 
eavrove [ 
Tov TaTpoo Tov 
20 -yvwode eavrove 
kat eore 


Of the restorations hitherto suggested,’ few make more than 

tolerably good sense. Nearly all present an appearance of 

“padding” and lack the vitality and succinctness, which 

characterize both the other Sayings and the words of Jesus in | 

the New Testament. To criticize the work of another is 
easier than to offer a better substitute. However, some sug- _ 
gestions may be made. 


1 For a list of suggested restorations, see H. G. Evelyn White, The Sayings of 
Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, pp. 9f; also B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, New Sayings 


of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel, pp. 15-17. ee kon ; 
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(1) No one seems to have considered the possibility that we i 
have here, not one saying, but two. Yet many indications = BF 
favor this supposition, the division coming at line 16.2 The | , 
passage is longer than any other Saying on either this leaf ps 
Ox. Pap. 1, being two or three times as long as most of them. = < 

The first part (lines 9-16) plays upon birds, beasts and fishes, _ 

heaven, earth and sea, whereas none of these words occurs oe 
in the second part (16-21). The Kingdom is mentioned _ 
twice in the first part, not at all in the second. Ontheother _ 
hand, the verb ywdéexew occurs three times in the second part a 7 
but is absent from the first. The first part does not use 
edpeiv, which occurs in the second part and six times in the 
unrestored text of the other Sayings. Finally, the first part 
would close with the words 4 . . . rds 
The only canonical parallel to these words is at Lk. 17:21, 
and there they conclude both the saying and the incident. 
There is evidently a complete change of subject in passing _ 
from 9-16 to 16-21, and this in turn indicates that the two 
parts are separate 


appears between lines 16 and 17. But the suggested divi- 
sion happens to fall at a particularly mutilated part of os 
papyrus; * in fact, four rather large holes appear in line 16. 
Yet there is actually some kind of mark in the margin below | a 
that line. Since the papyrus apparently was creased at = -_ 
this place, it is not surprising that a paragraphus, if it existed, — 
has become erased beyond recognition. i 
(2) Lk. 17:21 has 4 Baowela rod Probably thisis Luke’s 
own alteration of 4 trav obdpavav, the usual Semitic 
expression. Therefore for line 15 is proposed: -]res ipas xal 
obpavav. This is about two letters shorter than 
the average restored line of the papyrus. 7 a 
* C. Taylor, in The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus, Oxford, 1905, p. 7, recognized — 7 
that lines 9-15 “contained a section complete in itself,” but he took the passage 


to be a single Saying. 
* Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit., frontispiece. 
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(3) The correspondence between éavrois . . . tore 
and eavrobs . . . dpeis eore (18-19, 20-21) re- 
quires special attention. It must be a case of rhetorical 
question and answer, or of antithetic parallelism. The in- 
junction to ‘know yourselves’’ has no exact parallel in the 
New Testament. We may compare 1 Cor. 13:12; also Job — 
34: 4. 

(4) The phrase rou rarpoo rou (line 19) suggests the common 

Synoptic, and especially Matthean, expression, roi rarpds rod 
& rois obpavois. 
(5) The last three letters of the passage are yrr. Most 
restorers have taken 7 to be an article or conjunction. How- 
ever, the scribe was fairly consistent in separating his words 
and these letters are connected. It is better, if possible, to 
keep them together. Heinrici suggests Since the ris 
doubtful, other possibilities are #rérnxa, hreporevrhs, 
In line with the foregoing suggestions, the following restora- 
tion is offered. 


(a) 'I[n(cov)s- ras 
ot [els rd xperhpra, dre 
Bacireia év obpaly@ éorw ; dbva(v) rac] 


Ta Tov olplavov érvyvwoxey,| 
rl éor[w; ri & obparg] 
of rhs Oaddloons ; obrws of Exor-| 


res ipas. Kai } Baolcdela trav obparav] 
évrés [élore[v. 


(0) "In(coi)s: bs 6’av] 
éavrods [. . . obrws xal yrworoi] 
éore ipeis Tov rarpds rou [év obpavois. i 
yvwa(er) be éavrois, év [Tp Bacireia ob 
kal duets eore hre[Savol. 


Translation: 
Jesus saith: How say they that drag us into the courts of 
? Can the birds 
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of the heaven know what is upon the earth? or the fish of the 
sea what is in the heaven? Such are they that drag you, a 
And the Kingdom of Heaven is among you. 

Jesus saith: Whosoever knoweth this shall find the King 
dom. For as ye know yourselves... 
known of the Father in Heaven. But if ye know not your- __ 
selves, ye shall not partake of the Kingdom, and ye are weak. 

For (a) Deissmann’s reconstruction is followed in the main,‘ 
but with modifications suggested above. Deissmann con- | 
nects the passage with the Mission Charge. Cp. = 
Mt. 10: 17ff. 

At first glance the restored lines of (6) seem too long, but 
they are not really so. In the first line of (5) "In(coi)s is — 
written in full; on the papyrus it would have been iz. In | 
line 19, the scribe had inserted ipeo above the line. In the 
fifth line of (b) yvio(er)be is written in full. 

The chief fault of the restoration is that no antecedent _ 
appears for rabrny. But at most this simply indicates a loss 
of context, which has occurred also with others of the Sayings - 
(e.g., III, V, XIII). 

4A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 4th ed., p. 427. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By SuHerman E. Jonnson 
Episcopal Theological School 


THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF St. PAUL 

“T am a child of earth and the starry heaven, but my race is 
from heaven.” * This Orphic inscription from southern Italy 
represents a set of ideas incompatible with Jewish thought and 
indeed with normal Greek thought. For the Jew life without a 
body, whether earthly (so ordinarily) or ‘ spiritual’ (so St. Paul 
in 1 Cor. 15) was inconceivable. Breath (ruach) makes the body 
a living soul (nephesh), and it departs at death ;* just so the Greek 
psyche can best be defined, at least in its earlier, and in its more 
normal later, development as that without which man cannot live. 
Man is a unity. 

Nevertheless within him there are two impulses, two ‘ hearts’ 
(as Father Bonsirven prefers to translate the term *), two yetsers 
which incline man to good and evil. Of these two the yetser hara, 
the evil heart, is much the more prominent ; indeed the word yetser 
unmodified means yetser hara. This Rabbinical theory is derived 
exegetically from Gen. 6:5, The Eternal saw . . . that man’s 
mind was never bent on anything but evil, and Gen. 8: 21, The 
bent of man’s mind is indeed towards evil from his youth (both 
translations from Moffatt). The seat of the yetser is the heart 
(which means the self), and it brings greed, revenge, avarice, 
anger, all sins; especially, however, it brings sensual sins (because 
they come as if from outside man? so Porter argues). That these 
sins are predominantly sexual, as has sometimes been argued, is 
probably not the case because the yetser is found i in children from 

1 Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Siciliae et Italiae, 638. 

2M. S. Enslin, The Ethics of Paul (1930), 120-121. 

8 J. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme Palestinien (1935), ii. 18. 
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conception and not in animals. The yetser was created by God; it 
is therefore good—because it is necessary for building, matriage, 
trade; on another view, however, God regrets having made it (as 
he regrets having made nian in Gen. 5:6). The righteous are ex- 
pected either to turn it to good uses or (more often) to suppress it; 
for although it is strong, increasing in maturity, continuing in old 
age, it cannot dominate against man’s will, and some men are en- 
tirely freed from it. Prayer and divine assistance in the moral 
struggle, but above all the Law, will cure it; and finally, at the last 
day, God will remove it, and there will be (to some extent as a 
result of its removal) no more darkness or death. Ezekiel 36: 26 
(LXX), I will give you a new heart and I will give a new spirit 
within you and I will take away the hard (lit. rocklike) heart from 
your flesh (parallel to ‘ within you’) and I will give you a fleshly 
(i.e. one really suited to your flesh) heart (my own translation), 
It is to be noted that here, as in the rest of the Old Testament, “ no 
idea of corrupt inclination attaches to the term, flesh.” * 

Earlier than this Rabbinic usage is the statement in 2 Esdras 
that the evil heart can be overcome and that in the new age it will 
be taken away; and in the Apocalypse of Baruch sin is traced to 
the freedom of the will, not to man’s dual nature.° 

Dualism, then, in regard to man’s nature is not Jewish; is it 
Greek? “ Dualism, with the asceticism inseparable from it, was, 
so to speak, in the air ; it was the strongest spiritual tendency of the 
time, almost equal to Christianity in power.” ° It is not, however, 
found in normal Greek thought: from Homer to Aristotle in gen- 
eral pneuma is an intangible substance, sarx is the most tangible 
substance, and psyche is that by which man lives. There is no 
hint of ethical condemnation.‘ 

We find asceticism and its concomitant view, the body is the 
tomb of the soul, in Orphism and in the philosophical schools in- 
fluenced by it. Heraclitus (‘ We ought to throw bodies away like 

Commentary of A. B. Davidson (1892) in loc., also F. C. Porter, The Yeger 
Hara (1901). > 
5 Porter, op. cit. 


- 6 E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life (E. tr. 1904), 112. 
TE. D. Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh (1918), 51. 
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dung ’—fr. 96, Diels) was more deeply influenced by Orphism 
than any other Greek philosopher ;* but its hold over Plato is 
clear throughout his writings. Nevertheless, he does not use the 
word sarx with any ethical connotation, and ‘he holds no con- 
sistent doctrine of the intrinsic evil of matter or of the body as the 
cause of sin. What he implies is rather that the body by its sen- 
sations and appetites breaks in upon the tranquillity of the soul and 
interferes with its clear vision of truth, and causing it excessive 
pain or excessive pleasure tends to corrupt it against its will.’ ° 
The Epicureans, needless to say, held no view even faintly re- 

sembling this; but what of the Stoics? It seems clear that the 
normal Stoic view is that the body is the dwelling-place, even the 
temple, of the soul and is worthy of honor; it is an evidence of 
the divine plan of things (Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 54-58). 
There is, however, another view, perhaps due to Posidonius, who 
‘ set himself emphatically on the side of Plato against the orthodox 
Stoic tradition.’*° ‘The germ of badness,’ he says, according to 
Galen, ‘ is in ourselves, and what we all need is not so much to run 
away from the wicked as to follow after those who may make us 
clean and hinder the badness from growing in us.’ This view, it 
should be noted, does not go beyond the thought of Orphism, and 
indeed at an early age Posidonius left his native Apamea for the 
great city of Athens: he was not a missionary from the Orient to 
Greece. In Roman Stoicism we find the body essentially evil, the 
prison house of the soul to Seneca, the corrupter of the will to 
Epictetus ; ** but this is relatively late, and it is only a reflection of 
the general feeling that matter is evil and life is a matter of neces- 
sity. Flesh in itself is not evil, even in the statement of Seneca: 
Inutilis caro et fluida receptandis tantum cibis habilis; for this is 
only ‘ ordinary anti-Epicureanism.’** The emphasis of the Stoics, 
like that of the Jews, is on questions of practical morality, not on 
metaphysics. 

®V. Macchioro, From Orpheus to Paul (1930), 176. 

® Burton, op. cit., 51-52. 

10F. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics (1913), 102. = 


11E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (1911), 258 
12 Burton, op. cit., 122. 
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The Hellenistic Jew Philo joined these various streams of 
thought in no notably consistent fashion. Sometimes moral eyj] 
has its source in matter; sometimes it is due to man’s free will, 
sometimes it is due to sexual desire. ‘ His solution of the prob- 
lem of moral evil does not go beyond the notion that man’s body 
tempts him to sin, but man himself is the captain of his soul and 
capable of living by the divine Spirit.’ *° 

It is probable that the ascetic sect of the Essenes, who rejoiced 
upon their release from the bonds of the body (Josephus, War, ii. 
155), held a dualistic view. 

St. Paul regards the body as necessary for man’s existence, but 
explains that in the resurrection at the last day we shall have new 
and spiritual bodies, not composed of flesh. Sometimes he uses 
the word sarx in the ordinary physical sense, sometimes in the 
ethical. It is with this latter use that we are concerned. St. Paul 
contrasts God with man, who is weak—weak especially because of 
his flesh. That is to say, man is weak because he is a creature; “ 
this is obviously true, and would not have seemed strange to Jesus 
Christ. But what would have seemed strange to Jesus Christ is 
St. Paul’s view that the flesh is an independent force warring 
against God, and that putting away the flesh brings redemption 
from the elements. This view is somewhat Gnostic and led in- 
evitably to most of the heresies which vexed the church in the first 
few centuries. The heretics who followed St. Paul required an 
incredibly strict morality which the church rightly judged was 
for the few, or turned to licentiousness, which could be permitted 
for none (cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. iii. 4. 25; the ‘ in- 
junction ’’ may well be Pauline). 

What is the source of St. Paul’s hyper-Puritanical ethos? I 
think it came partly from Hellenistic Judaism, from such a school 
as Philo’s; and partly from his own personal experience. His 
‘ thorn in the flesh ’ seems to me, as to Enslin,”* to have been sexual 
temptation ; and I think that not otherwise can one account for the 


18 Ibid., 166. 


14 J. Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity (E. tr. 1937), 605-611. 
15 Enslin, op. cit., 228. 
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tremendous emphasis on woman as inferior, on marriage as con- 
temptible. So far his view is only a heightened common Oriental . 
view; but consider his tabu of women’s hair (I Cor. 11: 6) and 

his violent stress on subordination ** and his emphasis on sexual ; 
vices—his picture of the Greco-Roman world is perfectly fantas- 
tic (e.g. in the first chapter of Romans, which ‘ possesses pre- 
cisely the historical value of a mediaeval sermon on ritual murder — 
as practised by Jews’ **)! His attitude toward the flesh has had 
unfortunate effects on the church, especially in continental Pro- 
testantism, down to the present day. It cannot be reconciled with 
the healthful spirit of Jesus. 


Rospert M. Grant. 


16 Arnold, op. cit., 425-428. 
11 A. D. Nock in J. B. L. lii (1933), 139, 
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PROFESSOR GILSON’S “ CHRISTIANITY AND 


PHILOSOPHY 


University of Virginia 


Christianity and Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson. New York: Sheed and _ 

Ward, 1939, pp. xxvi + 134. $2.00. 

Those readers who, like this reviewer, have found much stim- 
ulation and inspiration in Professor Gilson’s recent Gifford Lec- 
tures,’ will look forward to the present book which is devoted to 
defending the same thesis, namely, that there is such a thing as a 
‘Christian philosophy.’ There the defense took the form of an 
eloquent statement of the philosophy of the Middle Ages, and 
showed how that Christian philosophy represented an essential 
advance beyond the pagan philosophy of the Greeks whose meta- _ 
physics it successfully used and completed in terms of Christian 
revelation. Here our author is not so much concerned with pro- _ 
ducing historical evidence in defense of his thesis, as with an- — 
alyzing the philosophical positions of the ‘ reformed theologians’ — 
and of certain Roman Catholics, which preclude the possibility of 
their admitting that any philosophy can be Christian and still re- 
main a matter of human reason rather than of faith alone; that 
is, can still be a philosophy in the proper sense of the term. Then 
with these he contrasts the position of the philosopher-theologians 
in the Roman Catholic tradition with regard to the problem of the 
relation of reason and faith, philosophy and Christian theology. 

Briefly summed up, the ‘ pure positions’ of the reformed the- _ 
ologians, as stated by Gilson, are these: Luther indulged ina 
violent condemnation of all that was not of the supernatural order _ 
of grace, that is, of the whole order of nature, especially as mani- — 
fested in human nature. But man’s reason and will are the | 

1The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, by Etienne Gilson. New York, 1936. 
Reviewed in Virginia Quarterly Review, Summer, 1937. i, 
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essential aspects of his nature, so that logically enough they are 
the principal objects of his reprobation. The human will may be — 
free in respect of earthly things, but in respect of anything that 
concerns either God or our salvation, the will can play no part. 
Likewise, our reason has its own natural light and capabilities 
in regard to a purely human philosophy and scientific interpreta- 
tion of the world. But the science of physics is the study of cor- 
ruption, and human philosophy is as depraved as human nature, 
so why occupy oneself with such matters? Such an interest repre- 
sents nothing but a worldly prompting to distract us from spiritual 
matters. So if all man’s works are evil in this sense, it follows 
that the activity of his reason must also necessarily be turned 
worldward. Consequently, as regards any truth about God or 
man’s heavenly destiny, both reason and philosophy are lost in the 
corruption of nature. The religious efficacy of reason is reduced 
to zero, and fallen man is utterly incapable of any natural knowl- 
edge of God. This irrevocable condemnation of natural theology 
is justified by Luther’s position that since man’s nature is totally 
depraved, he must also be totally incapable of God. 

On the other hand, if a man knows God, he is turned toward 
Him through faith, which is an act having nothing to do with 
reason. Thus he knows God because of the effects of grace, 
which are also entirely non-rational; that is, grace is not only a 
divine gift bestowed without man’s meriting it, and thus super- 
natural as to its Source; but its presence in a man is so distinct 
from anything natural that it does not change the corruption of 
his nature (rational or otherwise) even though it does save him. 
Thus the dichotomy is complete; a man through faith and grace 
may have a knowledge of God, but such knowledge has no con- 
nection whatever with the knowledge of philosophy or natural 
theology. Or a man may exercise his reason and philosophize, 
even about a Supreme Being and First Cause; but that has noth- 
ing to do with the God of faith. Theology and philosophy have 
a gulf set between them as wide as that between the supernatural 
and the natural; and across this gulf there can never be a point of 
contact between man’s reason and that Being Who is the object 
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of our faith. 
corrupting. If our knowledge is of God, it is so entirely from 
grace that there has been no functioning of our rational nature in 
the process. As reason (nature) is opposed to faith (and grace) 
rather than being subordinated to it, so philosophy is opposed to 
theology rather than being ordered in relation to it as its hand- 
maiden. 

Calvin is much less extreme than Luther; he admits, even in- 
sists, on the value, beauty, and partial excellence of nature, even 
: ; after the fall, including man’s nature together with his will and 
reason. Thus philosophy, literature, the arts and sciences may 
flourish and have value. But their value is solely in the secular 
realm; in the spiritual life their value is again zero, as for Luther. 
At the basis of Calvin’s position is the distinction between an 
understanding of terrestrial things and the understanding of 
things celestial. Terrestrial matters are those “ which do not con- 
cern God and His kingdom, nor true justice and the immortality 
of the future life, but are wedded to the present life . . . and en- 
closed within its limits.” * And this distinction means again that 
reason is totally blind in regard to the spiritual order, even though 
a man be enlightened by faith. Consequently, what is meant by 
‘Christian philosophy’ is purely and simply a matter of faith 
alone, to which reason contributes nothing ; that is, it is knowledge 
of a supernatural rather than a natural kind. 

Turning to the Roman Catholic views, there can be found in 
every century loud protests against philosophy and the pagan 
sciences. Tatian, St. Peter Damian, St. Bernard, and even St. 
Francis himself are included among the ‘ spiritualists’ who felt 
with the intensest conviction that philosophy and dialectic were 
instruments of the devil and belonged to that pagan worldliness 
which it was the duty of every Christian to flee. Even dogmatic 
theology, whose doctrines were stated in philosophical terms, 
should be held far subordinate to the spiritual life: “I would 
rather feel compunction than know its definition,” writes St. 
Francis. 


2 Calvin, Institutes, ch. II. 
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a But, maintains Gilson, this position of vehement personal aver- _ 
sion to philosophy differed essentially from the position of re- 
formed theology, which is “a condemnation of philosophy fully 
conscious of its theological implications.” The ‘pure Catholic 
position’ must be found in the great theologians representing the 
tradition of Christian thought, rather than in the views of the 
‘ spiritualists.’ According to Thomas Aquinas, upon whom Gil- 
son principally depends for his statement of this position, the light 
of human reason has been dimmed but not extinguished by the 
fall. If it is imperfect at the level of a human knowledge of 
created things, it is still more impaired when it attempts to raise — 
itself to a knowledge of divine things, and must first be purified by 
grace, healed and directed toward an object of which it is no 
longer worthy. “ But as soon as grace does this, it is indeed the 
withered reason itself which revives under grace, the same reason 
7 but healed, saved, and therefore in another state which sees and 
proves.”* But when faith and grace enter in, haven’t we taken 
leave of reason and philosophical knowledge? No, replies Gilson: 
“To say that grace is necessary to restore nature, is quite other 
than to suppress that nature to the profit of grace. . . . Grace pre- 
Supposes nature . . . it does not substitute itself for it... . 
When nature thus reéstablished by grace accomplishes its proper 
operations (viz. to attain truth, and above all, truth about divine _ 
i things) they are indeed natural operations which it performs. . . . 

c In this sense, since Catholicism holds for a nature which can be 
a healed, it maintains the possibility of a philosophy; but since in 

fact this natural theology can hardly be established validly without 
the aid of faith, it will be Christian or will run the great risk of 
being only a false philosophy.” * 

What, then, is the exact relation between philosophy and faith?, - 
asks Gilson. According to the Roman Catholic position, philos- : 
ophy may demonstrate certain truths about God. In fact, Aris- ; 
totle in Book Lambda of the Metaphysics has done so, in spite of 


8 Christianity and Philosophy, by Gilson, p. 22. 
* Ibid. p. 24. 
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its inadequacies and a certain admixture of error, when measured _ 
by revealed truth. But presumably he accomplished this without _ 
the benefit of a supernatural revelation or grace, using only God’s _ 
natural revelation of Himself as He manifests Himself through 
His effects in creation, and employing only the natural excellence _ 
of the human intellect. If it is objected that the God referred to _ 
by Aristotle is not the God of Christian faith, Gilson replies that 
since there is but one God, whatever of truth there is in Aristole’s 
(or anyone else’s) philosophy is significant of the true God. 
However inferior the philosopher’s knowledge may be in contrast 

to revealed knowledge, nevertheless the object of both is the same. 

But when something is known, it is ‘seen,’ while faith is of © 
things unseen. Are we then absolved from believing those things : 
about God which can be demonstrated? Certain articles which — 
constitute a preamble to the faith proper may be understood, so — 
that they are no longer matters of faith. But this is so only in the _ 
case of those few who are philosophers, so all others must believe 
them simply. Furthermore, what can be understood about God — 
is so little compared with what is necessary to be believed, that _ 
natural reason of itself cannot know, but must believe what is 
revealed as necessary to salvation. Even in respect of the truths _ 
which reason can demonstrate, such as God’s existence, faith is _ 
required to illuminate and transfigure that philosophical knowledge _ 
into the vision of charity. 

This does not mean to imply, of course, that a validly demon- 
strated natural theology is a necessary condition of human salva- _ a 
tion; but rather that man’s rational nature can understand certain 
philosophical truths about God. And when that man’s reason is 
healed by grace, it may escape those gross errors into which it 
would otherwise fall, and attain a philosophy that is both Chris- 
tian and philosophical. It will be philosophical in that it is knowl- 
edge achieved by reason, and hence belonging to the order of 
created nature. It will be Christian because that natural reason, 
though still created and part of the order of nature, has, neverthe- 
less, been strengthened, healed, and aided through faith by grace 
so as to perform in an immeasurably more perfect way its proper 
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function, namely, to know; and above all things to know God, at 
least insofar as He is knowable by man’s reason. Thus human 
reason, although it has been lifted up by faith and grace to the 
cognition of an object in the order of uncreated Being, neverthe- 
less itself still remains a created intellect, having its place within 
the order of nature but freely entering the service of faith through 


love. 


Setting aside the vast number of implications raised by Gilson’s 


discussion, we may conclude with two criticisms. In the first 
place, a very great number of non-Romans will rightly object that 
; Gilson’s restatements of the reformed theologians’ position is 
- made too extreme, by his effort to reduce them to their ‘ purity.’ 
‘They will maintain that when anyone writes with the gusto and 
abandon of Luther, it is all too easy to select the extreme passages 
. and construct a one sided view of his theological doctrines of 
_ human nature. Consequently, the majority of the reformed 
thinkers will probably find themselves in general agreement with 
Gilson in regard to the possibility of having a Christian philos- 

ophy. But whether this agreement arises from a modern liberal- : 


ism which tends to overlook original sin, or whether it is based on 
__ an adequate doctrine of the nature of man as a being created after 
the image of God, is a question which each one must decide for 


himself. 
- The crux of the discussion between Gilson and the reformed 
theologians may be found in the different meanings given to the : 
7” terms nature, worldliness (or corruption of nature), and grace (or : 
int otherworldliness). If the latter, arguing from the corruption of : 
ie nature, insist further that nature can never be anything but cor- | 
rupt, even when under grace, then grace may cloak a man like a 
of his nature, though it does alter profoundly the character of his = 


works. This would seem to mean that grace redeems a man’s 
soul without healing his nature, and that his soul ultimately enters 
_ heaven, leaving behind as incurably worldly his still corrupted 
nature. Thus we have what has been termed an eschatological 
view of man’s salvation. Just how widely this view is held, it 


mantle and effect his salvation without changing the corruption 
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would be difficult to say without benefit of a Gallup poll, but there im 
seems to be some evidence of its existence. “ 
In contrast with this there is what has been called the ontologi- — pe 
cal view, which also accepts the corruption of nature, for it could 
not do otherwise without denying original sin. But the difference — u | 
from this point of view is that nature is not necessarily identical _ 
with corruption, for nature may be redeemed by grace from its ‘ 
corruption and saved. Worldliness or corruption is “nature _ 
shaping its course without God.” But nature when healed by fou 
grace may be in the world but not of it; and then it is truly other- ie 
worldly. This means that man’s whole nature is saved, not his a 
soul alone. It may seem strange to be asserting that our creed 
does not teach the salvation of men’s souls, but that is precisely ; 2 
the case. Have those who speak so continually nowadays about _ 
“saving men’s souls’ forgotten the article on the resurrection of _ 
the body, or are they merely using the rhetorical device of synec- — 
doche? If any further point need be made in regard to the two | 
views of nature, is it not one of the central truths taught by the 
Incarnation, that through that perfect union of the two natures, 
human and divine, subsisting in one Person, no case of human © 
nature is necessarily corrupt? Nor is there a gulf set between the _ 
order of nature and the order of grace, but the former may be 
assimilated to the latter; that is, because the Son assumed the _ 
human nature, we with our human natures may thereby be of one — 
with Him. And what is true of man’s nature in general, holds th 
also for that aspect of it which we call rational, and this should _ 
throw light on the proper relation between reason and faith, phi- 
losophy and Christianity. Yet Gilson seems to imply that the 
ontological view is held only by the Roman Catholic Church, while 
the eschatological view is typical of the Protestants. But I believe 
many Protestants will object to having their views defined in a 
manner so antithetical to those which Gilson accepts and defends. 
The second criticism is not a question of fact but of statement 
of ideas. There seems to be some ambiguity in our author’s use 
of the terms philosophy, natural theology, and theology proper or 


| 
1 dogmatic theology. For example, natural theology is the cul- 
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mination of metaphysics, and hence forms a part of a 


But what is the relation of theology proper to these two? Pre- 
cisely to what extent is it a matter of reason and to what extent 
a matter of faith? At times the transitions from one kind of 
knowledge to the other are so nimble as to be somewhat confusing. _ 
It seems that three kinds of knowledge of God are involved : 
throughout the discussion, and that they may be distinguished and 
described briefly as follows, beginning with the least adequate.® 4 : 
(a) Natural theology. This is described by Aristotle as the oa 
highest of the three branches of theoretical or ‘ first’ philosophy, : 7 
and is exemplified by such a treatise as Book Lambda of the Meta- : 
| physics. Such knowledge is the highest wisdom that man is cap- 


able of by his own natural powers of reason while in their fallen - 
state, unaided by faith and grace. By a consideration of the 
7 effects of God found in creation, reason may rise from visible 
things to an analogical knowledge of their first causes and recog- 
nize the existence of God, as well as His perfection, simplicity and 
real distinction from the world. Such knowledge is indirect and . o 
reflected; but as far as it goes, veridical. The justification for 
recognizing this kind of knowledge is found in the well known 
Pauline text in Rom. I, 20. 
(b) Above this knowledge of God which is found in the natural 
order, comes theology proper. This latter takes its start, not from = 
principles given by the natural light of human reason, but i ; 
the very principles of faith itself, given by divine revelation. 4 


Then reason, rooted in these principles of faith and under the 
guidance of grace, proceeds to develop discursively —— | 
propositions it is able to attain. It can never expect to contract 
the mysteries of the faith within the compass of our understand- _ 
ing. But illuminated by faith, it goes on as far as possible to an 
intelligible formulation and statement of the truths which God has — 
revealed about Himself. 7 
(c) Finally, there is a revealed knowledge of God also based © 
> on the principles of faith, but differing from theology proper in 


5 Cf. Les Degreés du Savoir, by Jacques Maritain. Paris, 1935, pp. 490ff. 
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that its entire content and conclusions are a divinely infused wis- a 
dom, which is one of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. This knowl. _ 
edge reaches its perfection in what is technically known as the 

beatific vision. 


There is a final chapter of this book, entitled “ The Intelligence 
in the Service of Christ,’”’ which transcends differences of doc- 
trinal position and can be fully recommended to all Christians, of 
whatever church. Within the last century the valid, traditional 
problem of the relation between reason and faith has degenerated 
into the problem of the conflict between science and religion, with 
the authority of science often emerging victorious over the author- 
ity of revelation. As if religion, because its mysteries transcend _ 
the comprehension of unaided human reason, is therefore in- _ 
herently irrational and must give way before the march of science. _ 
Or as if the defenders of religion need fear that science can en- — 
croach upon their territory, or that man’s rational activity must of — 
necessity be corrupt and therefore inimical to the truths of faith 
It is high time that all Christians recalled that the ‘ first and great- 
est commandment ’ cannot be fully obeyed unless a man love God 


with all his mind also. 
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The Growth of Literature. Vol. III. By H. Munro Chadwick and N. Kershaw 
Chadwick. Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940, pp. 
xxvi + 928. $9.00. 

The first two volumes of this work were reviewed in Vol. xix, 
no. 3, of this REview (July 1937) under the title, “ Form Criti- 
cism Farther Afield.” Those volumes studied the ancient oral 
literatures of Europe (Vol. i), the Russian, Yugoslav, early 
Indian, early Hebrew (Vol. ii). A review of the final volume 
may well be entitled, “ Form Criticism Still Farther Afield ”—for 
its survey includes the Tatars, Polynesia, the Iban or Sea Dyaks, 
some African peoples (Abyssinia, the Galla, Northern Bantu, 
Yoruba, and Tuareg peoples), and concludes the whole study with 
a general survey. In this final survey the threads are all drawn 
together and the general pattern of development of oral literature 
the world over comes clear. Although the principle is one which 
most readers will probably have suspected or perhaps even ac- 
cepted, even before reading the present work, viz. that such a pat- 
tern exists and may be discovered, the immense range of parallel 
details brought to light by a comparative examination is really 
amazing. 

Of course, to begin with, there really is such a thing as ‘oral’ 
literature. In fact, the ‘prehistory’ of literature is itself ‘ lit- 
erary,’ and the distinction between written and oral literature de- 
pends largely upon the historical accident of the invention of writ- 
ing, the availability of materials for writing, or the intrusion of a 
writing culture into an area where writing has hitherto been either 
unknown or little practiced—e.g. through political domination or 
as the result of Christian missions. 

The earlier (oral) literature of most peoples shows a wide 
range, and may be classified under heroic poetry and saga (saga 
they define as prose), poetry and saga relating to unspecified in- 
dividuals, theological or mantic poetry (incl. hymns and prophe- 
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cies), antiquarian poetry and saga (incl. gnomic and descriptive 
literature, riddles, proverbs, catalogues, genealogies, speculations 
regarding origins). Some of it is learned by rote and recited for 
generations: e.g. the Polynesian traditions, whose general his- 
torical accuracy (as tradition) is unquestionable. Some of it is 
free and spontaneous composition with no thought of posterity; 
e.g. the couplets sung at Tatar weddings. And some of it is 
learned and artificial: e.g. the Druid speculations reported by 
Tacitus (Germ. 2), and the heathen antiquarians described by Bp. 
Daniel of Winchester in the eighth century (cf. Vol. i. 325f). In 
fact, the range of oral literature is almost as great if not greater 
than that of written. Some forms are absent: the literary tragedy, 
for example, the novel, the philosophic treatise. (One doubts if 
Antigone, Gone with the Wind, or Kant’s First Critique could 
ever be handed down orally!) Yet their prototypes are present in 
the oral period ; and on the other hand there exist in oral literatures 
some forms which written literature—i.e. the writing of books— 
seems to discourage. One need not share Macaulay’s theory of 
the origin and history of epic poetry to realize that the materials 
are lacking to later and more ‘ literary’ poets than Homer. 

Incidentally, our authors do not think it possible that a body of 
prose narrative could have been transformed into poetry by 
Homer; nor do they share the now-popular reaction in favor of 
the ‘ unity’ of Homer: see pp. 722, 879. “To us, who claim no 
first-hand knowledge of the Muse’s gifts, it would seem that the 
merits of the Homeric poems, like those of their counterparts else- 
where, may best be accounted for, not by a great creative genius, 
but by a poetic tradition, long and intensively cultivated under 
favourable conditions—more favourable doubtless than now to be 
found in any land where oral poetry is still current. In both 
Greece and India we believe that the ‘authors’ of narrative poems 
are products of later (literary) conditions ” (p. 881). 

The light which the comparative study of oral literature sheds 
upon the antecedents of ancient Hebrew poetry, saga, prophecy, 
lyric and psalmody, and ‘ wisdom’ literature is very considerable, 
and will be welcomed by all students of the Old Testament. Of 
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course the survey, vast as it is, is not complete: closer parallels to 
Hebrew literature would have been found in ancient Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, as all Old Testament students are aware. 
But the parallels to be found ‘ farther afield,’ and in specifically 
and indubitably oral literature, are of primary concern in these 
volumes. Much of the earliest (theological) literature of course 


grew up at shrines (cf. p. 801). 


“It would seem that in general priests are responsible for traditions of their 
deities and for antiquarian learning relating both to their sanctuaries and to the 
institutions and origin of the community to which they belong. Sometimes, 
though not always, hymns to the deities are composed by them. Where mediums 
or other oracles are employed it is the duty of the priests to interpret the re- 
sponses. Sometimes the administration of the law is in their hands or under 
their supervision. This variety of usage is doubtless connected with a corre- 
sponding variety in the position and attributes of the priest. Sometimes, as 
(usually at least) in the North, he is also the temporal head of the community ; 
but this would seem to be on the whole rather exceptional. Usually he is at- 
tached to sanctuaries, most commonly to one special (permanent) sanctuary; 
but this is apparently not true of ancient India, at least in early times, nor of the 
- Tatars. Sometimes he is also a seer or ‘medicine man’; but very often his 
mantic powers are limited to divination from sacrifices, or he may act merely 
as the interpreter of the seers who belong to his sanctuary” (pp. 886f). 


At the same time, “ oral literature on the whole probably owes 
more to the seer than to the priest, though perhaps not so much 
to the professional seer, who is an official, like Calchas, or who 
imparts information for a fee, as to the non-professional—who 
may be a man in apparently any rank of life” (p. 887). Yet 
prophets do not work in a new and unknown medium; there is a 
prophetic tradition. “‘ They inherit traditional beliefs and ideas, 
traditional methods of concentrating and stimulating thought, and 
traditional formule and (figurative) diction. Their training en- 
ables them to adapt this inherited material to new situations and 
speculations ; and for this purpose they use the time of silence or 
reverie, which they commonly require” (p. 890; see the whole 
paragraph). 

Prophecies relating to an elemental catastrophe are found in 
widely separated regions and cultures—India, Palestine, the 
Tatars, the Druids (p. 847). ‘‘ Obscure as the question is, there 
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would seem to be enough resemblance between these various ideas 
to suggest the possibility of derivation from a common source, pre- 
sumably in some volcanic region.” A fascinating illustration of 
this ‘ eschatological ’ outlook found among the Tatars is given on 
p. 138: 


Then the black earth bursts into flame, 
Hosts of the people perish, 

The rivers arise from springs of blood, ' 

The mountains turn to dust. 

The rocks fall crashing down, 

The rainbow rocks trembling, > 7 


The waves of the sea are heaped up 
So that the bottom of the sea is visible. 
Nine heroes arise, riding on nine horses, and destroy living things 
on the earth, trees and human beings; God refuses mercy, until 
‘two heroes of Erlik’ arise and make war, and at last the earth 

takes fire. 


In this way the end of the world will some day come about. 


Traces of Hindu cosmology are recognizable; but so are parallels 
to Jewish and early Christian apocalyptic, and even to one phase of 
Stoic eschatology! Was the ultimate origin of apocalyptic escha- 
tology somewhere even farther east than Iran? 

While the Old Testament student will find parallels in abun- 


dance, the student of the New will also be repaid for examining 


the work—though in scanter measure. There is no discussion, 
e.g., of parables, as a form of gnomic or didactic literature; while 
the oral transmission of sacred narrative and of legal interpreta- 
tion in Judaism and in primitive Christianity is hardly mentioned. 
The explanation of this omission is obvious. No one author—or 
even two—can cover the whole field; special studies of the Jewish 
and early Christian traditions are already in wide use, and the 
Chadwicks limit themselves to fields not already occupied; more- 
over the Jewish and early Christian traditions (the subject of 
‘Form Criticism’) though originally oral were soon written 
down ; and even during their oral period they presupposed a writ- 
ten literature (the Mishna representing the ten or twelve genera- 
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tions between 200 B.c. and 200 a.p. ; the Gospels, the two or three 
generations following 30 a.p.). And yet the main outlines of 
oral literature are significant here also. For the ancient Near 
Eastern world, which gave us the Mishna and most of the New 
Testament, was a world in which written literature was still some- 
thing comparatively recent, a crystallized surface overlying vasty 
deeps of immemorial legend, tradition, myth, folk-tale and folk- 
poesy, prophecies, decisions and definitions of sacred law, and 
other forms of articulated thought and feeling. Oral tradition 
was still in existence, and flourishing : witness the Tosephta as well 
as the Mishna, the Baraithas and the Gemara in the Talmud, on 
one hand, and at least the earlier of the apocryphal gospels, and 
the traditions referred to by Papias, on the other. 
| The New Testament in fact comes from a world still in transi- 
tion from the stage of unwritten oral literature to that in which 
‘literature ’ is exclusively in writing. It occupies an intermediate 
stage in which literature is partly written, partly unwritten. Paul 
writes letters (not epistles) only as substitutes for personal visits, 
- conferences, exhortations, and directions. The traditions of the 
life and teaching of Jesus and of the development of the primitive 
church are a mine out of which the writers of the Gospels and Acts 
gather their materials: even the latest of the gospels testifies to 
the fact that what is there written is only a selection of available 
_ (probably oral) material. The Apocalypse of John presupposes 
a slow-moving stream of apocalyptic tradition in which older 
_ material—some of it oral, some written—is turned over, re- 
formulated, reinterpreted and supplemented with new ‘ visions and 
revelations.’ The Epistle to Hebrews, James, and I Peter presup- 
pose the oral tradition of early Christian homiletic. In brief, the 
New Testament must be set against a background which is partly 
. oral, partly written, if we are to interpret it aright. And the 
_ ‘earlier,’ more ‘ primitive’ types of literary expression out of 
___ which the New Testament forms had grown are to be found not in 
: mari the Old Testament and in contemporary or pre-Christian Judaism, 
but in the oral literature of peoples widely scattered om the face 
ofthe whole earth = 
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An interesting final question emerges from this survey: How 
are these similarities and parallels to be accounted for? Re- 
semblances between the ‘ theologies’ of Asia and Europe may be 
explained by common derivation—if we go back far enough, say to 
the third millennium B.c. (p. 800). Possibly the sanctuaries, once 
more, being similar, led to similar developments of theology— 
monotheism emerging where and when the seer became dominant; 
but this is only speculation. In truth the problem belongs either 
to sociology or to theology (‘natural theology’) rather than to 
comparative literature. One who is no expert in either field will 
rise from a study of these great volumes with a renewed sense of 
the unity and solidarity of the human race as a whole, irrespective 
of language, social condition, external circumstances, or even re- 
ligious outlook. We are one blood, one race—all of us. Never 
before in history was there greater need for recognition of this 
elemental fact, basic for the New Testament outlook on life, and 
all the clearer and more certain for its widespread denial in more 
than one of the militant, diabolical ‘ ideologies ’ afflicting the world 
at this moment. 


_FrepertcK C. GRAnrt. 
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The Story of the Old Testament. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. New York: 

Macmillan, 1940, pp. vii + 554. $2.00. 

A companion to the same author’s The Story of Christ and the Early Church 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939), this is a shortened Old Testament. The work 
is designed for use in schools and is obtainable in twelve separate parts: Early 
Hebrew Stories, Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, Moses and the Exodus, 
Joshua and the Judges, Saul David and Solomon, The Northern Kingdom, The 
Southern Kingdom, Return from Exile, Hebrew Poetry, Hebrew Vision, and 
The Greek Period. Extra-canonical material introduced includes part of the 
Elephantine Temple Papyrus, a specimen of a Babylonian psalm, a portion of 
the Iknaton hymn, some of the Proverbs of Amenem-ope, brief selections from 
seven books of the Apocrypha, and a few lines from the Epistle of Aristeas. 
The Revised Version itself tells most of the story. Here and there Dr. Clarke 
departs from it to summarize or to follow an amended text or for other reasons : 
eg. Kish was “a well-to-do man” (1 Sam. 9: 1), Samuel’s “ cook took up the 
thigh and the fat tail” (1 Sam. 9: 24), Elijah said “ How long limp ye on two 
knee joints?” (1 Kings 18: 21). Brief comment heads almost every chapter 
or selection. The chief defect of the book is that the critical work is not suf- 
ficiently extensive: e.g. the sources J and E in the Joseph story are at first 
differentiated, but later this solution of the puzzles of the narrative is aban- 
doned. For Dr. Clarke Amos is a monotheist, Isaiah the first to express the 
“Messianic hope,” the author of Isaiah 40-55 in Babylonia 546-538 p.c. But 
Ezra’s date is 397 and Micah 6: 6-8 is “probably not by Micah.” The chief 
merit of the work is the admirable selection and arrangement of the Biblical 
material. Illustrations make the pages attractive. In the hands of a teacher 
capable of supplementing and altering the notes, this book may be for elemen- 
tary students a useful working Old Testament. 

Cuartes L. Taytor, Jr. 


Die Fiinf Megilloth: Ruth, Hohelied, Klagelieder, Esther. By Max Heller. 
Prediger Salomo. By Kurt Galling. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1940. M. 6. 
Here is another volume of the Handbuch zum Alten Testament (erste Rethe), 

that excellent series of commentaries edited by Eissfeldt, which continues to ap- 

pear in spite of the war. The section on Ecclesiastes comes from Professor 

Kurt Galling of Halle-Wittenberg, the rest being the work of Professor Max 

Haller of Bern. The assembling of the five Rolls into one collection was not 

due to literary or historical considerations, but to a purely liturgical reason— 

their use by the synagogue in five great seasons (Canticles at Passover-Mazzoth, 

Ruth at Weeks or Harvest, Ecclesiastes at Tabernacles, Lamentations at the 

Fast of the 9th of Ab which commemorated the destruction of the temple, 
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Esther at Purim). No such grouping of the five seems to have been known 
until after the time of Jerome (died 420 a.v.). They comprise several types of 
literature. Ruth and Esther are legends, or midrashes (really novels) ; Lamen- 
tations is religious lyric, Canticles secular lyric, Ecclesiastes wisdom writing. 

Ruth was not a polemic in favor of mixed marriages in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and its heroine was originally Naomi, not Ruth. Haller seems in- 
clined to accept the recent view of Staples that there lies back of it a cult- 
legend of Bethlehem (named from Lachmu, the Sumerian god), for he agrees 
that the names of its characters really do seem to be connected with vegetation 
cults. Yet he admits that this theory can appeal only to the names, and that the 
Ruth story in its present form gives no longer any indication of its background. 
It was produced by no mean artist shortly before 700 B.c. It cannot therefore 
be used as a source for the period of the Judges, but its appended genealogy 
(4: 17) may well contain a genuine recollection that a foreign (i.e. heathen) 
woman was among the forebears of the royal Davidic house. 

As to Canticles, Haller rejects the theories that it is an allegory, or a drama, 
or a collection of secular love- or marriage-songs, and pronounces it a number 
of songs and hymns that from remote antiquity had been connected with the 
rite of the Mazzoth festival, representing the widely-disseminated conception of 
the dying and rising god of spring. It was therefore an early product, though 
the text must have been written down in the post-exilic period. 

Lamentations Haller divides, as is usual, into five poems, the second and 
fourth of which contain vivid recollections of the catastrophe of 586 B.c. and 
therefore come from a time immediately following it; the fifth is somewhat 
later; the third precedes Second Isaiah; the first and earliest falls between 597 
and 586. They were composed (especially 2, 4 and 1) for use on days of 
fasting and mourning, and were finally collected for the same purpose, either in 
Babylon or (as Haller deems more likely) in Jerusalem. They may all proceed 
from one man. Their author or authors lived in the world of thought and 
feeling common to prophet and priest and may well have been of the temple- 
singers. 

Esther, as a narrative, stands closer to the legends of the Book of Daniel 
than to any older Old Testament stories. Its author, unlike the Chronicler, had 
no original historical sources at his disposal, and is guilty of a number of his- 
torical errors; but his knowledge of Susa and the Persian court is accurate. 
Probably his book was written in Susa. He has given us a romance unique in 
the Hebrew Bible, and one which proved so useful to the synagogue that three 
targums of it were made. The Talmud ranks it higher than Prophets and 
Psalms. The feast of Purim, at which it was read, seems to have been a 
heathen festival (perhaps the Perso-Babylonian New Year’s feast) which was 
taken over by the Jews. It is easy to suppose that with the festival its ac- 
companying legend of the clever daughter of the people who becomes queen 
and overthrows the previous favorite was accepted and adapted to Jewish use 
by the incorporation of the Mordecai motif. Haller rejects as unproven and 
unlikely the theory that beneath the Esther story lay an originally Elamite 

Mythus telling how an Elamite pair of gods (Human-Washti) was supplanted 
by a Babylonian pair (Marduk-Ishtar). The author is unconscious of any such 
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mythical significance, but confines himself to a Persian court-story which he 
probably connected with recollections of a Jewish pogrom in the time of the 
Achaemenids. 

In his treatment of Ecclesiastes Galling puts into fresh form views already 
expressed by him (ZATW, 1932, Heft 4). While the book is a “ confessions” 
in that it reflects the thoughts of the author, yet it is not autobiographical. 
“We can only say that Qoheleth in his old age, from out a varied experience, 
put together his work” (p. 48), which dates from the 3d rather than the 4th 
century B.c. Galling believes that his home was Jerusalem, not Alexandria. 
Although the book is devoid of any real arrangement, its unity cannot be 
doubted. It has been touched up here and there, however, with orthodox sayings 
(3: 17; 8: 5; 8: 12b, 13a; 11: 9c; mot 2: 26 and 7: 26). There are also in 
various places insertions intended to bring out the meaning more clearly. In 
spite of certain similarities between its thought and that of Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian wisdom, it shows no literary dependence on either. Nor, in Galling’s 
opinion, can it be proved to contain Graecisms. 

Space forbids further discussion of this valuable commentary. 

FLEMING JAMES. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: Macmillan, 

1940, pp. xx + 204. $2.00. 

Professor Grant’s Haskell Lectures, delivered at Oberlin in February, are 
really concerned with two subjects: Christology, and Jesus’ message of the 
Kingdom of God. The volume exhibits Dr. Grant’s careful, subtle and tactful 
handling of the gospel material with its many nuances. For this reason it de- 
serves to be read as a whole, carefully and thoroughly, lest the reader leap to 
false conclusions. 

His first thesis is that the historic kernel of Christology is our Lord’s insight 
as a prophet—and more than a prophet (p. 64). He is all that the New Testa- 
ment writers and the Catholic Creeds have claimed for Him, and more (pp. 81, 
129, 139f). But He never claimed to be Messiah, for “ Messiah” always re- 
ferred to a political figure; here Dr. Grant follows Klausner. Nor did He 
claim to be the apocalyptic Son of Man, for not only is this idea far from 
normative Judaism, but is inconceivable in Jesus’ mind and foreign to the oldest 
tradition. Nor did He identify Himself with the Suffering Servant and set 
about systematically fulfilling the Isaian prophecy. He had no desire to be an 
earthly “Son of David” king, and indeed made no claim to be King of God’s 
Kingdom, for that Reign belongs to God alone (p. 127; at this point Dr. 
Grant’s language is rather strong). On the other hand, He consciously uttered 
His religious convictions with divine authority, and lived “so close to God 
that his ‘mighty works’ were viewed even by himself as activities of the Spirit 
of God; so close to God that in his own person and in the group about him 
he—and they—saw the Reign of God already realized and present” (p. 140). 
Dr. Grant accepts as genuine such important passages as Lk. 10: 18; 11: 20, 
and holds to “ realized eschatology,” though not to the same point as Professor 
Dodd (see pp. 145f). 
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Though this is not the place to enter into a detailed criticism of this thesis, 
some remarks may be in order. Perhaps Lake, Branscomb, and others are 
right in holding that the term “Son of Man” is due to the early Palestinian 
Church, and it is quite likely that for the first century Jew “ Messiah” was a 
political term. Dr. Grant makes a wholesome protest that the abstract term 
“Messianic consciousness” and “also the idea, partly theological, partly psy- 
chological which it expresses are wholly modern, and never entered the mind of 
a first century Christian” (p. 61). But when all this is said, the gospel tradi- 
tion seems to show that our Lord was conscious of being the Coming One, 
looked for under many forms and titles, “ who should redeem Israel.” All the 
early Christologies go back to this point, and most of the “ Messianic” prophe- 
cies both in the Old Testament and in the apocalyptic literature look forward 
to it. Jesus certainly filled an already existing concept with new meaning, 
though He may have avoided all the misleading contemporary titles. Perhaps 
Dr. Grant would agree with this. He maintains that the starting point of 
Christology is what our Lord was, rather than claims that He is alleged to 
have made, and yet Lk. 11: 20 and many other sayings—and deeds—constitute a 
claim of some sort. To be bringer of the Kingdom is to be a unique figure. 
4 Dr. Grant’s second thesis is more controversial, and will please neither the 


Barthians (upon whose theology he makes severe strictures) nor the followers 
of the apocalyptic school. It is that Jesus expected God’s Reign, the culmination 
of Old Testament hopes and promises, to be established in Palestine and every- 
where on earth in His lifetime, and that this was to be no mere other-worldly 
realm but a “true Regnum Dei in terra” (pp. 13, 16). And yet this Kingdom 
‘message was purely religious, not a political or economic system (p. 132); it 
embodied the Hebrew theocratic idea, and it was a divine message, not a human 
plan (p. 14). 

It may be doubted whether Jesus expected the Kingdom to be set up im- 
mediately; on this theory of the Kingdom that would involve a general ac- 
ceptance of God’s will on the part of mankind. It certainly is true that this 
was our Lord’s proposal, His demand and promise. “If you do not repent, 
you will all likewise perish.” One must realize that here Dr. Grant is attempt- 
ing to deal fairly with that eschatological element which is undeniably present 
in our Lord’s teaching; indeed, he insists that while His teaching is not 
apocalyptic (with all the artificial time-schemes of the pseudepigrapha) it is 
eschatological. Simkhovitch’s interpretation is far truer than Schweitzer’s; 
Dr. Grant is trying to avoid the fallacies of both extremes. 

He goes on to say that it was easy for the nation’s rulers to mistake this 
gospel for a revolutionary movement; and here Professor Grant makes good 
use of Tacitus and of Luke’s special material. Christians themselves misin- 
terpreted the message in two directions: one group took it as a promise of 
earthly empire with all the “trappings of ‘temporal’ rule”; while St. Paul 
and the evangelists in general spiritualized it to too great a degree (pp. 122, 
125). The essential message of Jesus is one that is applicable today: God 
reigns already; what needs to be done is to remove all that stands in the way 
of the fulfillment of His purposes (pp. 176f). The volume closes with some 
suggested applications of the Kingdom gospel to modern life. 


= 


‘Two more points may be mentioned. (1) Dr. Grant makes no allusion to 
Bacon’s theory of a Wisdom Christology in Q, a theory that deserves far more 
attention than it has received, and which fits in rather well with the Christo- 
logical thesis of these lectures. (2) He says nothing about the Atonement or 
the forgiveness of sins, though perhaps this is beyond the scope of the volume. 

Finally it must be said that we have here a real contribution to New Testa- 
ment theology, one which deals fairly with the gospel tradition’s variety and 
richness. And while the book may not say the last word, it does justice both 
to our Lord’s human psychology as nurtured by the Old Testament, and to the 
newness of His message as well. 

SHERMAN E. JoHNSON. 


Readings in St. John’s Gospel. Second Series: Chapters XIII-XXI. By Wil- 
liam Temple. Macmillan, 1940, pp. xxxiii + 206. $2.75. 

The First Series of these Readings (covering Chapters i-xii of the Gospel) 
was commented on in the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review for July, 1939. 
There is nothing in this Second and final Series to alter the general estimate 
there expressed. We encounter the same close adherence to the Westcott tradi- 
tion, the same almost total innocence of anything resembling a critical ap- 
proach. Even the popular myth that makes of Mary Magdalene a composite 
of three quite distinct personalities (incidentally, and quite unjustly, turning her 
into a one time “ sinner”) is accepted with all the casualness of a well-recog- 
nized fact (pp. 376, 379), while, to speak generally, the propensity for har- 
monizing St. John with the Synoptics leads to artificial constructions that do 
justice to neither (e.g. the comment on the scene of xix. 25-27, p. 367). 

Nevertheless, if the reader can shut his eyes to these limitations and enter 
into the receptive attitude in which these Readings were composed he can un- 
questionably learn much from them. The bulk of the present volume is occu- 
pied with the Supper Discourses of our Lord (St. John xiii-xvii). In this area, 
where every commentary must be essentially devotional if it is to say anything 
worth while, Dr. Temple’s treatment finds its fullest scope. It is at its best 
when it comes to the great Prayer for the Church (xvii). Here the Arch- 
bishop’s wide experience as a Christian statesman often enriches the deep insight 
of the devout Christian scholar (e.g., p. 227; cf. p. 267). 

Cares B. HEprick. 


Das Johannes-Evangelium. By Rudolf Bultmann. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 

& Ruprecht. (In progress.) 

Ego Eimi. By Eduard Schweizer. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1939, pp. 180. M. 8.62. 

No extended review of Dr. Bultmann’s work is possible at present, for in 
the published parts the comments extend only to John 12: 19 and none of the 
introduction is available. But this much may be said: For over fifteen years 
the commentary has been announced as “almost ready,” and then its publication 
was delayed for “another year.” In other words, for the last two decades Dr. 
Bultmann has devoted himself to his task, checking and rechecking, testing 
and retesting, with the result that one’s imagination fairly reels at the gigantic 
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research revealed in its pages. That a “Meyer” volume shall be exhaustive js 
a matter of course, but this particular “Meyer” volume out-Meyers Meyer, 
leaving even Bornemann’s work on Thessalonians in the shade. 

Dr. Schweizer’s book is meant in part to supplement Dr. Bultmann’s by a 
detailed analysis of a very special topic, and the two works interlock; Dr, 
Schweizer wrote in constant consultation with the commentator, but carries on 
the investigation of the “I am” formula much further. It was Norden who 
first (in 1913) pointed out the significance in Greek of the first person singular 
pronoun in this combination; in most languages the appearance of this pronoun 
would be taken for granted but in Greek it is almost invariably omitted. That 
is, “I am the good shepherd,” “I am the vine,” etc., throws a tremendous accent 
on the “I” and so gives, not a simple statement, but a divine declaration. This 
is one reason why the “I am” construction is so foreign to Greek, for Hellenic 
religion has no true conception of revelation. 

The late Dr. Reitzenstein saw something of this and saw, too, the analogy of 
the Mandzan sources with the Fourth Gospel. These, with other considera- 
tions, were the basis of his celebrated contention that the Mandzans are nothing 
else than descendants of the disciples of John the Baptist, so that the Man- 
dzan documents give contemporary evidence of the beginnings of Christianity, 
The result was to send the experts to a detailed analysis of the Ginza, etc., 
and the demonstration that Reitzenstein had tried to prove too much; indeed 
many experts—and certain dilettantes—argued that he was wholly wrong. But 
Dr. Schweizer, who has mastered the technical arguments, replies that even 
though Reitzenstein tried to prove too much, it by no means follows that he did 
not prove anything. While the Mandzan religion is a congeries of diverse 
elements, at least one strain has an origin coeval with the Baptist—the argu- 
ment for this fills many pages—and affords the sole known solution to the 
Johannine “I am” formulas. In the Mandzan source, “ Shepherd,” “ Vine,” 
“Bread” all appear as divine titles, richly elaborated with a wealth of detail. 
It is from these that the Evangelist starts, just as he starts in another aspect 
from the Logos doctrine. “Logos” was a recognized term, which the Evan- 
gelist applies to Christ, and just so he applies these other recognized terms to 
Christ: another deity is called the Vine, but in reality it is Christ and Christ 
alone who is the true Vine. 

This is the main contention of Dr. Schweizer’s book. It is a model of clear- 
cut argument, with a wealth of corroborative evidence from all possible sources. 
The reader may not feel wholly convinced—how many of us can feel convinced 
about anything in the Mandzan problem?—but he will know considerably more 
than he did about Mandzanism. And he will also know considerably more about 
the Fourth Gospel. 


Burton Scott EAsToN. 


Charakter und Ursprung der Johanneischen Reden. By Karl Kundsin. Riga: 
Univ. of Latvia, 1939, Acta Univ. Latv. i. 4, pp. 185-301. 


Just as the war was breaking out last autumn came this reprint from the 
Acta of the University of Latvia, containing a brilliant pioneer investigation by 
the well-known form critic. The work starts with an examination of earlier 
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studies of the style of the Johannine discourses, including that in Bultmann’s 
Commentary, still in progress. Norden’s study (Die Antike Kunstprosa) is 
taken for granted, but the author wishes to press on beyond Norden’s results. 
The discourses turn out to be artistically, i.e. artificially, constructed with con- 
stant repetition of stereotyped turns of expression as well as of ideas. In 
particular the ‘I ’-sayings are examples of a formal style, partly to be explained 
from the LXX but more closely paralleled in the aretalogies (the Cymzan 
aretalogy of Isis is given in an appendix). Other parallels may be found, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, even Indian; yet none quite explain the origin of the 
Johannine sayings and discourses—the typical Johannine key-sayings have a 
specifically Christian style all their own (p. 268). A more promising approach 
is by way of the other early Christian literature, especially the Apocalypse, and 
the author proposes the solution: The origin of the Johannine ‘I ’-style is to be 
found in the primitive Christian experience of revelation. Here tradition and 
formal teaching are left behind, and the living Christ speaks directly, in the first 
person, to and through his prophets to his church. The sayings, the ‘words’ 
of Christ in the Fourth Gospel are not utterances of Jesus in Galilee or 
Jerusalem during the days of his earthly life, but are messages of the exalted 
Christ in kind (and in style) like those addressed to the churches in the opening 
chapters of the Book of Revelation. 

The book is stimulating, suggestive, and opens new vistas for New Testament 
research. How the late B. W. Bacon would have enjoyed it! 
FrepericK C. GRANT. 


Pioneers of the Primitive Church. By Floyd V. Filson. New York: Abing- 
don, 1940, pp. 194. $2.00. 

Professor Filson has a real gift for simplifying and clarifying the results of 
long and technical researches. Like his previous book, Origins of the Gospels, 
this volume is the outgrowth of summer conference lectures at the Presb 
terian Seminary in Chicago. By means of sketches of Peter, Stephen, Bar- 
nabas, Paul, and James the Just, he traces the rise of Christianity and its’ 
emergence in a predominantly Gentile Church. 

Dr. Filson’s ¢ritical viewpoint is up-to-date without being destructive. St. 
Peter’s vision in Acts 10 is a sound tradition (p. 32); Matt. 16: 17-19 is sub- 
stantially genuine but will not support the Roman interpretation (pp. 34-6); 
Silvanus could have written First Peter on behalf of the Apostle (p. 47). The 
God-fearers were an actual group in connection with the synagogue (p. 53); 
even in Jesus’ lifetime some of His sayings may have circulated in Greek (p. 
57) ; the Hellenists of Acts were Jewish, not Gentile Christians (p. 60). In Me 
interpretation of the controversy in Gal. 2: 11ff he apparently follows J. Weiss 
(pp. 25, 86f). His interpretation of II Cor. 5: 6 shows sound common sense 
(p. 128). Paul’s Christology has a genuine basis in Jesus’ own teaching and 
attitude (pp. 148f). The Epistle of James was not written by James the Just — 
(p. 176). 

Much fine homiletical material is to be found here. If there is any fault in - 
the presentation, it is that the early Church is pictured as a little too = 
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too much like the modern Church. Its vivid sense of the supernatural, its awe 
before the tremendous events which it experienced, its pentecostal fire, are not 
brought into high relief. But the picture is a sound one, and Dr. Filson’s 
“pioneers” live, 


SHERMAN E. Jounson, 


“ Render unto Cesar”: Religious and Political Loyalty in Palestine. By Her- 
bert Loewe. Camb. Univ. Press (N. Y.: Macmillan), 1940, pp. xv + 141, 
2 pl. $1.75. 

The purpose of this essay is historical, not apologetic; yet it has a very prac- 
tical bearing for Jews in totalitarian countries According to the author, there 
was nothing novel or revolutionary in our Lord’s saying, “ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s”; for it was 
a commonplace of rabbinic teaching and tradition that Jews should be loyal to 
whatever secular ruler they were living under, by the divine appointment. 
Only when the government ordered them to commit apostasy were they for- 
bidden by their religion to obey. The question asked our Lord could not have 
been ‘a trap,’ since neither the Pharisees nor the Herodians (so Matt. and 
Mark) nor the scribes and chief priests (so Luke) would be likely to ask it. 
Hence, he concludes, the question may perhaps originally have related to the use 
of a Roman or Greek coin in making the payment, since the coin was stamped 
with an idolatrous symbol (or symbols); there were Jewish saints, later on, 
who refused even to ‘gaze upon’ such idolatrous representations. Jesus’ reply 
indicated that he did not refuse to handle pagan coins. Later, however, when 
the gospel narratives came to be committed to writing, the issue was no longer 
understood, the anti-Jewish controversial motive was introduced, and the story 
took the form it has since held. But the original, oral form was probably 
closer in agreement with the rabbinic attitude. (The development in form is 
thus parallel to the growth of the gospel accounts of Jesus’ teaching on Sab- 
bath, Corban, etc., where the original Jewish situation is ignored or forgotten.) 

Two objections occur at once to the reader: Was the question, thus viewed, 
viz. as relating to the lawful use of a particular coin, a probable one as early 
as 20-30 a.v.? The evidence for pious refusal to use idolatrous coinage seems 
to be considerably later. (The suggestion that Jesus tricked his hearers by 
turning the coin over and showing them only the obverse need not be seriously 
considered. As if they would not know what was on the other side! As if 
this were not, on Loewe’s theory, the whole point of the question! As if the 
Teacher we know in the Gospels could descend to such subterfuge!) 

Further, the premise that rabbinic teaching always encouraged civil obedience, 
except when involving apostasy, seems exaggerated; and if the later rabbinic 
view is extended to cover that of the majority of Jews in Palestine in our Lord’s 
day—a frequent assumption in modern Jewish discussion of the New Testament 
4 —then it is clearly wrong. It is of course too much to say, as some modern 

critics of Judaism say, that Jews were always disloyal; but certainly they were 

not always loyal. Recall Josephus’s frequent accounts of revolt; and more than 
that his statement that the first draft of his Jewish War, in Aramaic, was sent 
to his fellow-nationals in tl the upper country (Mesopotamia, Adiabene, etc.) as 
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a warning to those who were on the verge of revolt. It is probably nearer the 
truth to say that first century Jewry, the world over, was restless and turbulent, 
partly as a result, partly as the explanation of the growing antagonism between 
Jews and Gentiles; and that the intense conflict between Judaism and paganism 
was growing ever more bitter as the Jews began to realize the practical futility 
not only of their apocalyptic dream of world-empire but even the independence 
of the theocracy in Palestine, and saw instead the steadily increasing dominion 
of a world power whose head did not scruple to accept divine honors—the ulti- 
mate blasphemy, the abomination of desolation, a man sitting enthroned in the 
place of God. Whether relating to phoros or to kénsos, the question of the 
tribute money was, we still think, probably a ‘live issue’ in the Palestine o 


our Lord’s day, 
¥ Frepertck C. Grant. 
vi The Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse. Vol. 1. A Greek Corpus of Reve- 

7 lation Iconography. By H. R. Willoughby, pp. xxxviii + 602. Vol. II. 


History and Text. By E. C. Colwell, pp. x +171. Chicago University 
Press, 1940. $25.00. 

Byzantine artists had neglected the Apocalypse because it was under suspicion 
canonically in the Greek Church and only became popular after the Turkish 
conquest of Greek lands had revived the situation which the book was designed 
to meet. The Codex edited in these two volumes contains the only complete 
series of Greek illustrations of a book which is essentially a book of vivid and 
often grotesque pictures. These illustrations are reproduced in facsimile in 
Vol. I, accompanied by a detailed discussion of each by Professor Willoughby, 
whose knowledge of such matters is like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, 
extensive and peculiar.’ His admiration for the artist’s skill seems sometimes 
excessive: he could not draw human feet nor the hind legs of horses. The 
_ Codex was written at about the time of our King James’ Version of the Bible 
and is a translation of the Apocalypse into vernacular Greek along with a com- 
posite commentary, the sixth century commentary of Andreas, the commentary 
of Arethas and some comments by the author of the translation, Maximos the 
_ Peloponnesian. This Maximos was the friend of Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of 

Alexandria, who presented the Codex Alexandrinus to England in 1627. 
There is considerable repetition in the two volumes: for example chapter I 
of Volume I, Chicago MS 931 Described covers the same ground as chapter IV 
of volume II, The Description of the MS. This of course is an advantage for 

those who only possess one volume. 

The Codex was found by Miss McCormick in a small shop in Paris in 1932 
and presented to the University of Chicago. Few gifts have had such a com- 
plete acknowledgment as this one has received in this edition. 


J 
A. H. Forster. ) 
y 


The Gospel and the Church: A Study of Distortion and Its Remedy. By 
Charles E. Raven. New York: Scribner, 1940, pp. 256. $3.50. 


Those who believe that the Church should welcome constructive self-criticism 
and frankly face the facts, however unflattering, find Charles Raven un- 
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failingly stimulating, even when they are unable to accept his specific conclu- 
sions. Those who regard the Church as sacrosanct and impeccable, those whe 
would withdraw tradition from the range of criticism, are likely to be irritated 
by his candor, and in consequence to pay him less attention than he deserves, 

In the work before us Raven asks: What was the secret of the power and 
conviction of the primitive Church? Why is the Church today, in contrast, so 
helpless and stammering in its attempts to solve the problems that confront 
and baffle our world? Why was it that then the Church pressed forward con- 
fidently to conquest? Why now are its pronouncements so heavily discounted, 
even by people who profess and call themselves Christians? ‘“ How can the 
churches recapture the secret which was once theirs ”? 

The Apostolic kerygma, starting from the fact of the Incarnation, “gave a _ 
fresh and fuller value to nature and history”—for God had visited and re- 
deemed His people. “The world, if it has once been fit to supply the embodi- 
ment of the Godhead, has received a worth and status that no subsequent — 
apostasy can repudiate.” The earliest proclamation of the gospel of the In- 
carnation regarded this world as—all of it—God’s world, controlled by His 
presence and manifesting His gracious redemptive activity: all nature a cosmic 
sacrament, and no part of history “ secular.” < 

Presently this wholesome and robust outlook, this confidence in the — 7 
as redeemed in Christ, God manifesting Himself in and through history, began _ 
to suffer “distortion” as alien currents entered Christian thinking from the 
second century onwards—Raven calls the fourth the “great age of distortion.” 
Gnosticism was indeed repulsed; yet it left its marks upon the Church’s thought _ 
in the sub-Christian dualisms of nature and super-nature, sacred and profane, — 
etc. Christians no longer felt a sense of mastery in their world. The pel 
of nature and history suffered degradation. “Christianity was given a subtle 
twist towards denying the worth of nature and history,” for which the saints 
and scholars of the time cannot escape their share of responsibility. Tertullian, 
over-sexed and sadistic; Jerome, warped by sex-obsession and “ imperilling his 
reputation for scholarship in his desire to secure the virginity of St. Joseph”; 
Augustine, with his Neoplatonist and Manichezean hangover—these did their bit 
in promoting the distortion. “For the Christian whose belief in the incarna- 
tion carries with it a belief in the sanctity and sacramental value of the body, 
a horror of sex is, and should be recognized as, an apostasy.” Against these 
dualistic currents the school of Antioch struggled bravely but in vain. The 
triumph of Monophysitism was a triumph of dualism. 

From Origen onward, and under Platonic influences, we see a distrust of 
historism that “contradicts the fundamental message of the gospel.” History — 
becomes “merely a record of the intrusions of the supernatural into an alien 
world.” 

By a third distortion, the Church, at first “ organic” as a fellowship of love, 
became “organized.” Charismatic spontaneity gave place to a stereotyping 
process—“ law, traditions, authorities, precedents, recovered their position, 
until it almost seemed as if the great struggle of [St. Paul’s] life had been 
fought in vain. . . . If he saved Christendom from relapsing into Judaism, he 
did not save it from legalism, authoritarianism, and the organization of its life 
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on a sub-personal level.” The spirit of the Roman Empire moved in upon the 
Church and held it captive. The Church was able to survive the dissolution of 
the ancient world because it had thus acquired a protective covering. “4 
price exacted was that it could never again emerge from this institutional shell. 

All this has, of course, been said countless times before, but not often with 
Raven’s clarity and force. Such transformations must be regarded as in- 
evitable, once the impact of environment is admitted. “The trouble arises not 
because they happened, but because they have not been outgrown.” That these 
distortions took place is evident on any reading of the history of the Church 
from New Testament times to Gregory the Great. But it may be questioned 
whether they alone—or even in the main—are sufficient to account for the 
present apparent impotence of the Church in the face of non-Christian ideologies. 
Certainly, medieval Christianity was not conscious of any such impotence. — 
One feels that Dr. Raven is somewhat too doctrinaire in his approach to the 
problem. 

It is true that recent centuries have wifnessed a partial repristination of 
Christianity. Protestantism, at least, has slowly regained something of the 
sacramental significance of nature. The little-known British naturalist, John 
Ray, is a case in point. History has come to be treated by some (as by the 
late Lord Acton) as the stage of unremitting divine activity among men—al- 
though this sense of the worth of history is strongly threatened by the Barthian 
theology. And a deepening of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit—‘ admittedly 
the most urgent of all tasks for the Christian thinker ”"—may deliver the Church 
from its damnosa hereditas of externalism and institutionalism “after the fash- 
ion of an imperial and totalitarian State, accepting the will to power and — 
identifying its own organization with the organic life of the body of Christ.” 
It is a harsh indictment when Raven remarks that “the Church seems con- 
cerned rather with its safety than with its mission, with its traditions than with 
truth, with its processes than its results: and these are not signs of health or 
youth.” We may think this too severe. At any rate, there is hope of a better 
day if we are not afraid to face such criticism, whether by friend or by foe. 

The content of the book was first given as the Merrick Lectures in Ohio 
Wesleyan University, in March, 1939. 

P. V. Norwoop. 


Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology: With Special Reference to Lun- 
densian Thought. By Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: Harper, 1939, pp. 
x +250. $2.50. 

Most English-speaking students of theology are aware of a distinct Swedish 
school of Christian thought. Horton has written briefly of Scandinavian 
theology in his Contemporary Continental Theology and has singled out the 
school of Lund for particular emphasis. Aulén’s study of the atonement trans- 
lated into English under the title of Christus Victor has won wide acclaim. 
Hardly less well known is Nygren’s thesis respecting Agape and Eros. But 
beyond this most of us have only the vaguest conception of contemporary 
theology in Sweden. It is from this standpoint that Professor Ferré’s book ; 
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fills a definite need and that he has placed American theology considerably in 
his debt. He has provided a careful, well documented, extremely informative 
account of the thought of the Lund theologians, Aulén, Nygren, and Bring. 
From it one can place the special theses of Aulén and Nygren in their setting 
and can gain a good general idea of the most significant theological movement 
in Northern Europe. Other trends and figures in the Swedish Church are not 
neglected, but the main emphasis is on Lundensian thought. 
As is well known, Karl Barth is Swiss and began his revolutionary theological 
work in a country which like the Scandinavian countries remained neutral 
during the World War of 1914-18. We have tended, however, to think of 
Barth as essentially German and to regard peaceful, democratic Scandinavia as 
outside the European maelstrom. At least until very recently. One of the in- 
teresting points brought out by Ferré is the close relation between the dialectical 
theology and Lundensian thought. The latter, he says, is “part of the crisis 
psychology”; it is “definitely Barthian in much of its approach and feeling”; 
it is “a return from all relativisms to the absolute assurance of religion,” 
though not to Biblical literalism. It is, however, “a far more constructive and 
positively inclusive system than the more negative and confusing positions of 
Barthian writers.” 

A second point is the radical Lutheranism of the eminent Swedish theologians, 
The modern Luther-research has affected them. It built, however, on an atti- 
tude toward Luther which was essentially Germanic. Aulén is said to “like 
to think of the movement as the rediscovery of Luther.” This Lutheran motive 
can be discerned in the anthropology of the Lundensians, in their emphasis upon 
the absoluteness of the free transcendent God, and in their rejection of natural 
theology. 

A third point concerns the influence of Kant. With his rational moralism 
the Lundensians of course have nothing to do. But they seem to reflect the 
lasting pressure of his Copernican revolution through the criticism of the pure 
reason. All theoretical knowledge is eschewed. With the attempt of pre- 
critical philosophy to deal with questions of objective reality theology can have 
nothing to do. Theology deals with religion, and religion is something trans- 
cendentally deduced; it is an independent and irreducible form of experience; 
it is valid a priori. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Lundensians pay the closest 
attention to theological methodology, and that they are systematic theologians in 
the traditional German sense. The great question about them from the re- 
viewer’s point of view is whether their methodology adapted from Kant is 
sound. It is whether theoretical knowledge is impossible or whether theology 
in company with some modern philosophy must go behind idealism—behind Kant 
and even Descartes. In the latter case one might rationalize to a certain extent 
the violent Lundensian criticism of idealism. One might also retain in part its 
adherence to the inevitableness of paradox. Reason is limited; it may never- 
theless be of use in the task of coming to rest in the right paradoxes. 

This criticism is in contrast to Ferre’s, who seems to approach the Lunden- 
sians from a thoroughly liberal standpoint. Their great mistake, he feels, is the 
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refusal to take a non-paradoxical view of God as agape and to work out 
unflinchingly the implications of this for all thought and life. 
Caries W. Lowry, Jr. 
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Der Katholizismus der Zukunft: Aufbau und kritische Abwehr. By Catholic 
Theologians and Laymen. Edited by Hermann Mulert. Leipzig: Leopold 
Klotz, 1940, pp. 152. R.M. 3.60. 

Three years ago a group of liberal Roman Catholics in Germany issued 
anonymously an extended and searching critique of the doctrine and practice of 
their Church under the title, Der Katholizismus: sein Stirb und Werde (no- 
ticed in the Review, April, 1938). As was to be expected, the book was sharply 
attacked by Jesuit and other theologians in the German Catholic press. Un- 
dismayed, the group have reiterated their program of reform in a second vol- 
ume, at the same time replying to the strictures uttered against them by their 
critics. Their first demand is for a return to the “simple Gospel” and for 
abandonment of that “ unsound idealizing of the Church” which refuses to admit 
wholesome self-criticism. Subsidiary to this, they demand a more sympathetic 
evaluation of the Reformers and a realistic accommodation to the German 
Geistesleben. Three foreign factors have estranged the Church from the 
Gospel: excessive intellectualism in doctrine, excessive legalism, unbalanced 
sacramentalism. As in the earlier book, it is insisted that the function of dogma 
is to express and preserve religious values, not to formulate a series of intel- 
lectual propositions. By way of illustrating this thesis the doctrines touching 
the Virgin Mary are discussed at some length. 

After dealing with these obscurations of the Gospel the authors set down a 
number of concrete reforms which they feel necessary if the Church is to se- 
cure its future among intelligent people: More learned and more spiritual men 
in positions of responsibility (“ correct ” ecclesiastical attitudes are not enough) ; 
an upper age-limit for clergy, including bishops; relaxation of the rule of 
celibacy; thorough reform of clerical education to bring the Scriptures into 
the very centre of the theological curriculum; freedom for theological scholar- 
ship, subject only to necessary restraints; reform of the Index; greater respect 
for the mind of the laity; cultivation of the prophetic element in Christianity 
and the ministerial office. 

In our judgment, this is a significant and enheartening work—perhaps all the 
more so coming when and whence it does. Should this spirit, at once so en- 
lightened in its biblical and historical scholarship and so deeply devout in its 
religious affirmations, ever become widespread in the Roman Communion the 
possibilities are boundless, not only for that Church, but for rapprochement 
between it and Evangelical Christendom through a return to the centrality of 
the Gospel from which both have drawn their sanctions. 

The Book, like the earlier one, is edited by a distinguished Protestant 


P. V. Norwoon. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Biblical 
A Companion to the Bible. Edited by T. W. Manson. New York: Scribner, 

1939, pp. 515. $5.00. 

This book does for the whole Bible what Peake’s The People and the Book 
and more recently H. W. Robinson’s Record and Revelation have done for the 
Old Testament. Its purpose is to help students to “a fuller and deeper under- 
standing of the Biblical revelation in its historical setting”; that there is a 
revelation contained in the varied literature of the Bible is a fact that is fn. 
sisted on from beginning to end. There are three parts: the first deals with 
the Scriptures themselves, their nature and authority, and with the Biblical 
languages; the second with the land and the people and includes Archzology, 
Geography and History; the third is devoted to the Religion of the Bible: its 
- early Hebrew background, its development in Israel, the Life and Teaching of 
_ Jesus Christ, the Apostolic Age and the Primitive Church. There are fifteen 
authors, including an Anglican Bishop and a Jewish Rabbi. The names of these 
authors is in itself a guarantee that this is a first rate book and the more it is 
_ studied the more does its value become apparent. It might be added that it 
contains useful appendices and outline maps and that it includes sections on the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. A. H. F. 


_ The Book of Jubilees: Its Character and Significance. By Solomon Zeitlin. 
Philadelphia: The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1939, 
pp. viii + 31. 

Professor Zeitlin seeks to prove that Jubilees was written, not in the Mac- 
cabean period or later, but in the early days of the second Jewish common- 
wealth, in opposition to the Pentateuch and its halakhah. The book conforms 
neither to Pharisaic nor Sadduceean ideas but presupposes an earlier period. 
Not only its calendar, but its whole system of festivals, is opposed to the Penta- 
teuch, and in Jubilees “Feast of Shabuoth” should be translated “Feast of 
Oaths,” referring to the convenants made by God with Noah and Abraham, 
rather than “ Feast of Weeks.” Jubilees was written at the time when the cal- 
endar was changed from solar to solar-lunar time, for in the Maccabean period it 
was universally known that the solar year contained 365% days, not 364. The 
book was originally written in Hebrew, and bears witness to a very early form of 
the Pentateuchal text. Finally, its doctrine of immortality is so vague that it 
must belong to pre-Hellenistic times, when the doctrine of resurrection was not 
yet crystallized. One purpose of its composition was to correct Genesis by 
showing that the fundamental laws of Judaism were given to the patriarchs, long 


before Moses’ time. 
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% belief that a copy in each volume (as was the style in Tables of Contents not 


into two periods : the earlier period marked by his controversial writings against 
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If all of Dr. Zeitlin’s conclusions are correct, all our intertestamental studies 
need considerable revision. But probably some of his points can be answered; 
after all, the author of Jubilees was a sectarian. S. E. J. 


Jtala. Das Neue Testament in Altlateinischer Uberlieferung. Vol. II. Marcus- 

Evangelium. By Adolf Jiilicher. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1940, pp. 160. 

The first volume of this edition of the Old Latin was reviewed in the issue of 
January, 1939. The present volume has been put through the press by Walter 
Matzkow in the same form and with the same care. No price is marked on the 
book, but the first volume was forty reichs marks. A. H. F. 


Reich Gottes und Menschensohn. By Rudolf Otto. 2d ed. Miinchen: Beck, 
1940, pp. ix +326. RM 9.40 (pap. 6.75). 


The new edition of Otto’s book is twenty pages shorter than the first edition, 
and yet incorporates the author’s latest revisions (Dr. Otto died in 1937). Prof. 
Th. Siegfried of Marburg saw the book through the press, using Otto’s own an- 
notated copy. Fortunately for English-speaking readers, the translation by 
Prof. Floyd Filson and Dr. B. L. Woolf was based upon Dr. Otto’s own latest 
revision. The new German edition is presumably therefore the equivalent of the 
English translation. Yet they are not identical. Appendix 3 in the English 
translation is missing from the German; while the English App. 4 is greatly 
abridged, and the illustration, “Yama as Urmensch and Judge of Souls,” to- 
gether with the discussion of its meaning, is missing. The specialist in History 
of Religions and im New Testament accordingly needs both editions! 

F. C. G. 


Detailed Table of Contents to Accompany The History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity by Johannes Weiss. Edited by Frederick C. Grant. Privately printed, 
1940, pp. 8. Fifteen cents postpaid; two copies 20 cents. : 

_ When the English translation of Johannes Weiss’s classic Urchristentum was - 

_ published in 1937, the detailed Table of Contents prepared by the editor (it is not 

found in the German original) was unfortunately omitted. It has now been pri- - =o 

vately printed, in a size to fit the volumes, and may be had from the editor at 3041 iv 


Broadway, New York City. A second copy is offered at reduced price in the 


many decades ago!) may be a help to the student. 

Historical, Liturgical, Doctrinal 

Die Stufenfolge des Mystischen Erlebnisses bei William Law. By Konrad ~ 
Minkner. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1939, pp. 163. Rm 4.80. 

_ Previous writers on William Law (1686-1761) have usually divided his life 


Latitudinarianism and Rationalism and by his practical works as censor of 
Georgian England; and the later period marked by his mystical writings after 
he came under the influence of Jacob Boehme, the philosophical cobbler of 
Gorlitz (c. 1733). The purpose of Minkner’s book is to prove that mystical 
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tendencies are found throughout Law’s works. In his undergraduate days he 
became acquainted with the teachings of Malebranche, and thus began his life. 
long interest in mysticism. Later he read widely in other mystics, but Male- 
branche remained the dominant influence until his contact with Boehme. 
Copious quotations from Law’s writings establish the author’s point of view 
regarding the unity of Law’s life. 

Step by step Minkner traces the mystical experiences from the awakening to 
the final unitive stage. The aspect of Law’s mysticism that appropriately re- 
ceives most attention is emphasis upon purposeful desire or “the hunger of the 
soul” as the momentous force in man. The quietistic doctrine of “the inner 
light” became one of Law’s central beliefs, but did not lead to his forsaking the 
institutions and ordinances of the church. He never ceased to place emphasis 
upon the historic Christ and the outward observances of a corporate religious 
society. Behind his idea of church authority was always the conception of the 
universal mystical relation of God to man. Law was no servile follower of 
Boehme. He did not accept Boehme’s strange ideas of the Creation, and he 
softened Boehme’s doctrine pertaining to the wrath of God. Where the master 
is often obscure and eccentric, the disciple is clear and sane, without pathological 
abberations. In this first book written on Law in the country that has honored 
Boehme the English mystic is presented in a very attractive light. M. D. L. 


Anglican Liturgies. Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. x +195. 8s. 6d. 


This attractive volume, edited by J. H. Arnold for the Alcuin Club, with a 
short Introduction by the Dean of Chichester, is designed to exhibit the unity- 
in-variety of the several Eucharistic rites having current use within the Anglican 
Communion. Most interesting is the Indian Liturgy (1922, 1933), with its 
strongly ‘ Eastern’ features ; most recent is the Ceylon rite of 1938, likewise (but 
less strongly) exhibiting Eastern characteristics. The others are the English 
of 1662 and 1928, the Scottish, the American, the South African. An Ap- 
pendix prints an “ Essay in Liturgical Construction” prepared by the late Bishop 
Frere in connection with the South African revision. It is a book which should 
be acquired by clergy interested in the world-wide worship of our branch of 
Christendom, for there is nothing else that so well meets this particular need. 

P. V. N. 


The English Liturgy in the Light of the Bible. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. 

New York: Macmillan, 1940, pp. viii + 101. 75 cts. 

One could hardly imagine a more admirable popular instruction-book for in- 
telligent laity on the origin, development and significance of the service of Holy 
Communion. It ought to be made required reading for Confirmation candidates 
and placed on every parish book-shelf. P. Vv. N. 


The Meaning of Marriage. By Hubert Doms. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1939, pp. xxiv +229. $2.25. 
This is a translation of a work by a distinguished Roman Catholic theologian 
in Germany. Dr. Doms’ principal thesis, stated in simple terms, is that the 
primary purpose of marriage is not procreation, important though that is, but 
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the unity of two persons in love and common life through the sacramental mar- 
- giage bond. That is to say, the emphasis is shifted away from St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ one-sided view that procreation is all-important, and the sexual act is 
_ gegarded as valuable in itself. Dr. Doms is careful to keep within the bounds 
of Roman dogmatic and moral theology, and of course he insists that contra- 
ception is altogether forbidden. He includes a chapter on virginity and celibacy. 
The volume is not an exhaustive treatise on marriage, and it is written for the 
intelligent lay person. It is certainly a wholesome and valuable treatment of — 
the subject, based on sound theological and biological scholarship—he does not 
assent to the unfortunate Ogino-Knaus theory—and it deserves to be read by per- 
sons outside the Roman communion. S. E. J. 


Pastoral, Homiletic 


Asking Why. By Ronald Selby Wright and A. W. Loos. New York, Oxford 

Univ. Press, 1939, pp. xii +140. $1.50. 

This book is a successor to two others entitled Asking Them Questions, by 
various writers. It purports to be based on actual discussions which were broad- 
cast on ten Sunday afternoons between a Chaplain and his older boys. There is 
much that is good in it. However it is doubtful whether some of the arguments 
would be convincing to American readers. The best thing in the book is the 
lists of suggested readings. P. Ss. K. 


Modern Man and the Cross. By John C. Schroeder. New York: Scribner, 

1940, pp. 1+ 168. $1.50. 

This book is a highly stimulating and suggestive study of the meaning of the © 
Cross for modern living. It seeks to recreate the original significance of the — 
Cross and to make clear its important place in the modern world. Its treat- 
ment of the theme is realistic in the best sense, and it succeeds to a high degree 
in showing how, in fact, the Cross is a bulwark of faith to those who believe. — 
The author manifests throughout the book a profound understanding of human 
nature. The homiletical tone of the study will make it particularily valuable 
to preachers. P. Ss. K. 


Parables of our Lord. By James Thayer Addison. New York: Morehouse- — 
Gorham, 1940, pp. 75. $0.65. 
The new vice president of the National Council has given us an unusually fine _ 

series of Lenten meditations, based on several parables. Not only are they 

homiletically apt, but they represent sound interpretation of the New Testament. 

On page 63 is to be found one of the most splendid illustrations we have seen — 

in a long time. Ss. E. J. 


Comfort from Calvary. By H. P. Almon Abbott. Louisville: The Cloister — 
Press, 1940, pp. 90. $1.00. 
A series of meditations on the seven words from the Cross. The Bishop of | 

Lexington attempts no unusual treatment of the theme, but his well chosen 

ideas and illustrations give it freshness and vitality. Ss. EB. J. 
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| ‘The Seer’s House. By Robert Nelson Spencer. New York: Scribner, 1940, 
pp. xii +151. $1.50. 

Bishop Spencer is one of the most attractive preachers in the Episcopal 
Church, and his sermons are noted for their poetic quality. The present volume 
consists of three series of meditations and noon-day addresses. The first jg 
based on Whittier’s hymn, “ Dear Lord and Father of mankind.” The next jg 
on the theme of noon—noon over the lilies, over Carmel, Sychar, 
and Calvary. The final group comprises meditations on five psalms. If there 
is any fault in the book, it is that occasionally it is too rich in literary allusion, 
But the allusions are vivid and strike home, and the young preacher would do 
well to study the Bishop’s technique. He has a gift of taking the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, St. Augustine, and many others and 
making them all speak direct to the modern scene. One who picks up this book 
will be reluctant to lay it down, and it is refreshing to realize that preaching 
like this is still to be heard today. S. E. J. 


Bes vy Christ. By W. R. Matthews. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940, 
pp. 84. $1.00. 
This is a simple and forceful statement of the essence of Christianity followed 
by a very clear and compelling picture of the life and principles of a true 
disciple of Christ. While we have had many similar books, I doubt if we have 
had any which have presented the challenge of our Lord more pointedly and 
practically, especially in view of present world conditions. It takes a very high 
place in the long list of Lenten books written at the request of the Bishop of 
London. F. A. M. 
—And the Other Mary. By P. G. S. Hopwood. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell, 1940, pp. 122. $1.25 
The title of this book does not reveal its character. In giving it this title the 
author wished to emphasize the fact that is too frequently overlooked, that it is 
from those of Christ’s followers who are unknown that there comes the most 
glowing and helpful witness to Him. Just as the “other Mary” all unknown 
to us has been a witness through all the centuries to the Lord’s resurrection, so 
a humble girl who had been a clerk in a Glasgow store in her time became a 
witness to the “ power of his resurrection.” The author was this girl’s pastor 
and was constantly by her bedside during a fatal illness. The meaning which 
he gives to her experience gives us a new assurance of the reality of the life of 
the other world. No analysis in the way of a review is possible. One must 
read and meditate. The book takes its place among invaluable helps not only 
to those called to go through suffering and to face death, but also to those 
whose privilege it is to be the pastors of those so called. F. A. M. 


Live for Tomorrow. By Ralph W. Sockman. New York: Macmillan, 1939, 
pp. 139. $1.50. ; 
Dr. Sockman writes eleven readable and heartening messages for living in 
these times. He has not allowed the present course of events to sour his faith 
in man’s capabilities to do good and face crises unafraid. His liberalism is 
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unshaken, but not so unrealistic as to predicate a shallow optimism about the 
future. Salvation is still free, but it is not easy. One reads his message with 
courage quickened and insight deepened. M. H. S. 


Religious Education 


Later Episcopal Sunday Schools. By Clifton H. Brewer. New York: More- 
house, pp. 197. $1.50. 

If you are interested in the history and gradual development of our Church 
Schools from the Civil War until today, then you will find this little book very 
valuable. 

It does not aim to furnish a critical appraisal of our modern methods, but is 
almost entirely a narrative of what has transpired, with many an amusing aside 
on the promotional schemes of yesterday and of today. Not until well along 
toward the end of the book is there any reference to Church Schools west of 
the Atlantic Seaboard, or at least of the Allegheny mountains. Doubtless this 
is because the pioneer work in these mid-western and western fields is not so 
well documented, and the data therefore not easily available. G. Cc. S. 


The Church and Adult Education. By Bernard E. Meland. New York: Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, 1939, pp. vii +114. $1.00. 
This is a brief survey of the work that is being done in adult education in the 
, churches. After a discussion of the aims of adult education and its social 
implications, Dr. Meland proceeds to give an account of adult education activi- 
ties in several of our large centers. There are chapters on public forums, study 
- groups and projects for social action. The book is not statistical and is not 
meant to be exhaustive. It gives a picture of what is being done in adult edu- 
cation by the churches and would be helpful to any church group about to 
undertake activities in this field. && & 


_ The Opening Doors of Childhood. By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. New York: 

Macmillan, 1939, pp. xi + 193. $1.75. 

The author of this book is Dean of the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 
It is a study of the mental development of children up to the age of eleven or 
' twelve with suggestions about helping them develop a sense of the reality of 

God and of the meaning of their social relationships. There is much in the 
_ book that would be of real value to parents and teachers of younger children, 
_ though the tone of the book is a little sentimental in places. 2. 


Miscellaneous 


_ The New Testament. Authorized Version. New York: Oxford University 
Press, pp. 482, n.d. 80 cents. 
This is no. 471 in the World’s Classics. There is no introduction nor 
preface—and a review of the New Testament itself would be rather belated. 
7 7 It is a handy pocket-size edition with the regular chapter divisions but not verse 
divisions. A neat gift book. A. H. F. 
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How to Read the Bible. By Russell S. Hubbard. Holy Cross Press, West 

Park, N. Y., 1940, pp. 22. 25 cents. 

“ This booklet is printed to help people to appreciate the Scriptures by point- 
ing out the passages which they should know. At the beginning of each book 
or group of books is a short explanation about the origin of the section.” These 
explanations are cautiously critical, e.g. “II Peter was probably not written by 
St. Peter.” A. H. F. 


Word Ancestry. Revised and Enlarged 1939. By W. A. Ellis. 
University, American Classical League, pp. 62. 15 cents. 
Interesting and sometimes amusing stories of the origin of English words by 

one who was formerly chief proof reader of the Chicago Daily News. 

A. H. F. 


New York 


Harvard Divinity School Bulletin. April 14, 1939. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, pp. 118. 

This issue contains the annual lectures and book reviews for the Academic 
year 1938-39. The lectures are: The Mentality of the Hellenistic World and 
the After Life by M. I. Rostovzeff, Natural Religion by H. W. Schneider, and 
A. H. F. 
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